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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 





Fer the Register and Observer. 
TO ALL WHO FEEL AN INTEREST IN SA- 
CRED MUSIC, 

That psalmody and sacred music have with- 
in a few years been essentially improved among 
us, I suppese no one will deny ; but, great as 
these improvements in several respects have 
been, those who keep the principal object in 
view, have lamented that the object is so im- 
perfectly ‘attained, as it generally is; and the 
columns of this paper have at different times 
contained valuable hints on the subject. “One 








of ‘the most essential defects however, has, if I 
mistake not, received far less attention, than it | 
deserves, | refer to the want of coincidence 


between the musical and the poetical rhythms, 
and the consequent defect of co-operation be- | 
tween the emphases in the music and tnose in 
the language, The subject has indeed been 
recommended to the attention both of musicians 
and lyric poets; but it is so many years since 
any thing on the subject has appeared in this 
paper, that I hope to be excused in bringing it 
forward at this time, and urging the importance 
of it with those arguments, which appear to me 
conclusive. 

That the effect of poetry when audibly read, 
depends most essentially on proper emphases, 
including, as of course they must, appropriate | 
inflections, no person of taste and feeling will | 
for a moment question; and every musician, 
who deserves the name, is aware, that proper 
emphases constitute the life and scul of instru- 
mental music. An elastic bound from one im- 
portant note to another, will give vivacity to a 
piece, which would otherwise be indifferent, or | 
lethargic. If all this be true, can it be ques- | 


! 
tioned, that these two powers, mighty, harmo- | 


nious, and delightful as they are, ought, if poe- | 
sible, to be combined, always, and entirely com- ; 
bined im our attempts to fill the soul with orert | 
ments and feelings, worthy of its immortal | 
nature ? What then shall we think of | 
the apati.y, which prompts or allows us to sect) 
these noble powers in such direct opposition to 
each other, as we observe to be the fact ina 
great part of our psalmody? What the spirit 
of poetry has cast into a shade or passed over 
in the slightest manner, the spirit of music is 
forced to dwell upon, and perhaps to bring for- 
ward into the most glaring light. The name 
of God or Heaven, becomes insignificant, while 
a the, an of, or an-and is protruded into a place 
of the highest importance. 

There are three ways, and only three, I 
think, in which the enormous defect noticed 
above, can be wholly removed, first; we might 
substitute chants for psalmody, providing by a 
single rotation for such a performance, as would 
adapt the musical to the rhetorical emphasis ; 
or secondly, we night have our hymas set to 
tunes of equal length, varying with every 
change of rhythm in the several stanzas; or 
thirdly, we might have hymns so uniform in all | 
the successive stanzas, thet the musical empha- | 
ses adapted to one verse, would be equally | 
suited to every other verse. That chants, mod- 
eled, as suggested above, should be adopted as a | 
part of our church music, appears to me desira- | 
ble. They might be performed at sight by or- 
dinary singers, after a very little training. 
Without some other music however, they could | 
not be sufficiently varied in the modulation of 
airs, to satisfy the common taste, while at the 
same time they would be likely to exclude all | 
but the choir from taking a vocal part in the| 
service. If, on the second supposition, our | 
hymns were all to be set to tunes of equal 
length, adapted in the successive parts to all 
the varieties of rhythm, the hymns to be sung} 
must be very few, or ordinary choirs could not} 
learn them. We must have ovr hymn books, | 
The people will not be content without them, 
We must also have our short tunes, to be ap- 
plied to one hymn or another at pleasure, and 
to be repeated as many times, as there are 
stanzas in the particular hymn to be sung, | 
The question | would urge on musicians and 
all persons concerned in the effect of religious 
worship is, whether we shall continue to put | 
our music and our poetry together in a manner | 
so much at random, as to produce frequent and | 
violem collisions between them, which destroy, 
and more than destrey the proper effect of both. 
It may indeed be said that many of these col- | 
lisions may ‘be prevented by a more careful 
adaptation of tunes to the general structure of 
tne hymns, Thig is true, and IT have often 
deen gratified in obdgerving the taste and judg- 
ment of choristers inthis particular. © Still it} 
frequently happens, that in the irregularity of 
our hymns, a tune is repugiint to one part of 
the same stanza, in proportion as it is fitted to 
another part, and perhaps in a sti. higher de- 
gree. Again it is said, that the ewphases of 
music sre not so unyielding, but that they may | 
be accommodated to the poetical emphases by 
the musical performer. How much, and how 
little of truth there is in this remark I shall en- 
deavor to show, when I have premised a few 
things, on the nature of emphasis. 

All emphasis, I think, depends on one cr 
more of the five following particulars ; loudness 
oF quantity of sound, duration, comparative ele- 
vation, inflection, and alternation, 
of déice alone “ehtes a anon aaa 
words, or notes eco. TfL sca, ” particular 

Ame y ere is nothing to coun- 
teract this effect. Thus there may be an em- 
nti uae bat fs ty ot thous part 

anand 8 are monotonous 
and of equal tune. If our tunes were all of 
this description, the difficulty of accommodating 
them to the irregular emphases of our hymns | 
would be vastly diminished. i 

2. The duration of a note has a very impor- 

tant effect on the emphasis. When the nature 
“of the vocal sounds permits, the orator almost 
invariably dwells much longer on the emphati- 
cal syllables, than he does on those which ere 
unemphatical ; and the prolongation of sound in 
music has a similar effect. 

3. The comparative elevation of a syllable 
or a note has a tendency to give it emphasis, 
particularly when it is higher than either the 
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preceding, or the following note, or syllable. 
In speaking, the emphatic words or syllables 
are almost always raised to a higher tone, and 
that in proportion to the strength of the em- 
phasis, 


4. Inflection may increase the emphasis, | 


In speech almost all our strong emphases strike 
on a higher note, and descend in the sime syl- 
lable or word to a lower one ; and generally in 
music a similar descent gives greater force, 
than the same quantity of time would do on the 
higher note. 

5. Alternation is ‘the only thing that re- 
mains to be mcotioned, as essential to empha- 
sis. This may be perfect in a small voice, as 
well as in a loud one, in quick time, as well as 
in slow ; on a low key no less than a high one, 
It is the alternation of soft and loud, short and 
long, low apd high, that produces the effect. 
If monotones-were all equally loud and equally 
protracted, it would be jmpossible to give them 
any emphasis by an accumulation of sound. 

if the preceding analysis of emphasis be cor- 
rect, we may see how far the vocal musician 


may be able to reconcile those contraricties, | 


which so frequently occur between the empha- 
ses of music and those of the hymns, in which 
itis sung. Something may be done by the in- 
crease or diminution of the voice, as it passes 
over those syllables or words, which ought to 
be emphatica! or otherwise, and a system of | 
notation, perfectly simple, and easily applied, | 
might be introduced into our hymn-books, which 
would enable ordinary choirs to lengthen or di- 
minish a single note, as the emphasis might re- 
quire. Nothing of this kind however, has yet 
come into general use ; and we may venture to 
say, that without such a netation, our common. 
choirs never can accommodate the length of the 
nutes in this way to the rhythm of the poetry. 
The comparative elevation of the notes is still 
more unmanageable, especially when they come 
in the accented parts of the musical measures. 
It is extremely difficult to give emphasis to a 
note, that is dropped far below the preceding, 
and the following ones, or to avoid giving it to 
one, that is clevated far above them, Over in- 
flection the musical performer has little control, 
and none, except what he derives from the li- 
cense of gracing his music with sliding notes, 
The alternation of which I have spoken, is not 
so inflexible a difficulty as some others. It 
may, in some instances, be controlled by other 
things, j ‘ 

For one, 1 am perfectly satisfied, that the 
best means of combinihg poetry and music for 
the common perposes of worship will be found 


|nary piety is like Gideoo’s fleece, wet in his 








in constructing the several stanzas of each hymn 
on the model of some particular tune, with a | 
nice adaptation of every emphasis to the note, 
by which it is to be expressed. To remove any 
incredulity in regard to the practicability of this, 
I have given two specimens below, and propose 
adding several more in succeeding papers. Td 
these specimens, | respectfully invite the at- 
tention of musical composers, teachers, choris- 
ters, and amateurs ; not as possessing any high 
degree of poetical merit, but as exemplifying 
the point chiefly in view, Let the tunes nam- 
ed for the several hymns be sung with that 
elastic movement, which is essential to good in- 
strumental music, and { think no one will say 
that there is not, with few exceptions, a perfect 
coincidence between the emphases of the lan- 
guage and those of the music, If in point of 
sentiment, or poetic dress, these specimens may 
be thought to fall below the mediocrity of hymns 
in our best collections, it will not prove that 
there are not many among us, who, if they would 
attempt it, would be perfectly successful in 








such an undertaking. 
The objection may perhaps arise in the minds | 
of some, that the adaptation of hymns tu partic- | 
ular tunes may interfere with those changes of | 
music, which the public taste requires. In an- | 
swer to this, | would say, that if there were 
fewer changes, the purposes of church music 
might be more fully attnined, The congrega- 
tion could more generally unite in singing; and 
beside this, an old tune, like an old friend, if a 
good one, his moch more to do with the heart, 
than anew one, Admitting however, the im- 
portance of change, we should find the difficul- 
ty hardly worth regarding. In most instances, 
several tunes of a similar structure may be} 
found in almost any collection, whose emphases | 
will coincide with those of the particular hymn ; | 
but in the choice and adaptation, the chorister 
should compare the emphases of hymn and tune 
from beginning to end, bringing into view all 
the elements of emphasis; and particular re-| 
gard should be paid to the first, second, and | 
fourth syllables of each line in Iambic verse ; 
and the name of the most appropriate tune | 
should be set beforehand to every hymn, that is 
likely to be read. If in any case there be a 
deficiency of tunes, the change of two or three 
notes, by dropping, dividing, lengthening, or 
shortening, will often produce the necessary 
accommodation ; and this may be done with a 
pen, by a choir, and still more may. it be done 
by a musical composer. Ss. W. 





STANZAS SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO MU- 
SIC. No. 1, 


Tune, Lisbon, as modeled by Zeuner. 


A Paraphrase of the Tenth Commandment. 


Why should we envy those, 
Whom God is pleased to bless? 

Why should we thus increase our woes, 
And make our pleasures less ? 


Why should our hearts oppose 
The will of Heaven supreme ? 

What have they done we mark as foes, 
To torleit our esteem ? 


- 


God, with untiring hand, 
For every want provides ; 

Strowing his gifts through every land, 
Where aught of life resides, 


Labor and temperate care 
Are better far than wealth ; 
Give to the brow a cheerful air, 


‘| toe the whole*spirit of Christianity. 





To every member health. 


Nature not much requires, | 
If unperverted still; 
Every excess creates ‘desires, 
Which no increase ean fill. 


There is a richer source 

Of honor, wealth, and peace ; 
Wisdom points out a surer course 

To joys that never cease, 


Sympathy large and kind, 
To all that live and feel, F, 
Joy in surronnding joys will find, ; 
Each private grie! to heal, — 8. W. 
No. I. 
Tune, Uxbridge. 
A Paraphrase of Matth. v, 3, as interpreted by 
Dr Campbell. 


Cease to lament your lot obscure, 

Ye, who in earthly good are poor : 

Though men may slight your humble name, 
The blessed on high may sound your fame. 


What, though your unremitted toil, 
Spent on a hard or barren soil, 

A slender compensation gains, 
Which little more than life sustains? 


Still in screnity endure ; 

Seek for possessions more secure, 

A meek, contented, heavenly mind, 
In every wish to God resigned. 


Though you have little here to give, 
You may a life of kindness live ; ~ 
Far better charities bestow, 

Than those of ostentatious show. © 


Yes, there ’s a radiance divine, 

Which in a life obscure may shine, 
And give a worth to lowly things, 
Surpassing all the wealth of kings. 


Earth can no lasting good impart, 
None, that can fill the expanded heart : 
Her splendid gifts, like chaplets gay, 
May wither, ere the close of day. 


There is a better world to come, 
Where you may seek and find a home, 
With joys, your every wish to fill, 
Through endless years increasing still. 





A Coop Man’s Prarer.—A man of an ordi- 


own locks; but it could not watera poor man’s 
garden ; but so does a thirsty land drink all the 
dew of heaven that wets its face, and a greater 
shower makes no torrent, nor dip so much as a 
little furrow, that the drills of the water might 
puss into rivers, or refresh their neighbor’s weas 
riness ; but when the earth is fall, and hath no 
strong consumptive needs, then at the next time 
when God blesses it with a gracious shower, it 
divides into portions, and sends it abroad in free 
and equal communications, that al] that stand 
round about, may feel the shower. So is a good 
man’s prayer ; bis own cup is full, it is crowned 
with health, and overflows with blessings, and 
all that drink of his cup and eat of his table, are 
refreshed with his joys, and divide with him in 
his holy portions. —Jeremy Taylor. 











FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY OF BRITAIN. 


The humanising and civilising influences of 
Christianity are strikingly exemplified in the 
history of England. As that is the history of 
our ancestors, it is pleasant to look back into 
the darkness of ages and to retrace the perfect 
day of our religious knowledge from its first 
glimmerings in Britain under the Romans. 
Tertulian, who wrote A. D. 209, says, ‘that 
Britain was become subject to Christ.’ Eu- 
sebius of the fourth century asserts that ‘the 
apostles had carried the sospel to the British 
islands; and Theodoret, a contemporary his- 
torian affirms that ‘fishermen, publicans, and 
tent-makers, had persuaded the Romans and 
their subjects to"embrace the religion of him 
that was crucified!’ But so slowly did Chris- 
tianity penetrate the whole people of England, 
so long did ancient superstition and idolatry 
linger among them, that in the cleventh centu- 
ry, in the reign of the Danish prince Canute, 
the following law was made, ‘ We strictly for- 
bid al} our subjects to worship the Gods of the 
Gentiles ; that is, the sun, moon, fires, rivers, 
hills, trees, and woods,’ 

Whatever ascendancy Christianity might 
have obtained in Britain under the domination 
of the Romans, it must at first have lost ground 
under their successors, The Romans with- 
drew from the island in the middle of the fifth 
century. During a whole century that follow- 
ed, a constant struggle was kept up between 
the feeble islanders and their fierce invaders, 
till the latter possessed themselves of the south. 
ern and eastern parts of the country, while a 
remnant of the primitive nation which subse- 
quently became almost nameless in history took 
refuge in Cornwall, Wales, and Cambria. 

When the Saxons came to Britain they were 
pagans, They came in avidity for game, in 
the ferocity and rapacity of physical power, 
and under influences of Scandinavian heathen- 
ism. The genius of their religion was adverse 
Its glory 
and happiness were of a totally different char- 
acter. The pursuit and.destruction of enemies 
was its glory, and one of the enjoymnts of its 
future world was the drinking of wine from the 
skulls of slain men. This religion was brought 
into the conquered country, and it may be. that 
it lost very soon something of its ferocity, im the 
change gradually wrought by new. circum- 
stances in the manners of the Anglo-Saxons. 
From a migratory and predatory. people they} 
became a stationary one; rapine gave place to 
industry ; and piratical enterprise was succeed- 
ed by the undisturbed possession of individual 
property... A life secure, quiet, and regular, 
leaves men leisure to be good, and all ap- 
proaches to such a life dispose them to lay hold 
of ideas in accord with it. 
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-dom, Study, and Knowledge. 


vide yourself treasure in heaven. 
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}soever, may have mingled with this 
i teaching, there is reason to believe 
arhing and religion were both advanced 
by it. Ethelbert, king of Kent, was the first 








Christiam ‘prince in England, and the laws of 


Ethelbert was the first written book. The style 
of Augistine’s preaching, served as a model for 
& preacter of the university of Oxford, nearly 
nine hifmdred years after. ‘Dr. Gascoigne, 
chancelidr of the university, delivered a 
sermon @t St. Martin’s church A. D, 1450, with- 
out a text, and without divisions, declaring such 
things as he thouglt would be useful to the people. 
In vindication of this mode he told them, 
that Agigustine had preached four hundred 
sermons to the clergy and people, without 
reading atext at the beginning of his discourse, 
and that the way of preaching by a text was in- 
vented about A. D, 1200,’—(Henry’s History 
of England,) 

When Christianity had established the dis- 
tinction of Jay and ecclesiastic members of so- 
ciety, the latter became the depositarics and 
cultivators of all the learning and science then 
known in western Europe. Clergymen pro- 
duced works on various subjects, and some 
were the historions of their tines. ‘They also 
explained the scriptures, and opened schools 
for the education of youth. To ecclesiastics 
the moral and intellectual education of boys of 
the highest rank was generally committed. 
The biographer of Wilfred, a bishop of the 
eight century, says,‘ Princes and nobles sent 
their children to him to be brouglit up, that they 
might be dedicated to God if they should choose 


bolt the year 590 Pope Gregory sent St. 
pustime with forty monks into Englaud as 
H@N missionaries, and how many vain ob- 


teachers, 


come the spiritual guides, and 
of Princes and nobles, 


their grounds, 
to them, 


taught the. people 


civil judges. 


| 


‘Jand,’ 


' Bede was produced, 


dinary man, 





a melioration Christianity must have effected in 
less than three hundred years. 
fluences of this religion, art, literature, and do- 
mestic economy and comfort advanced together. 
Educated men, as priests, consorted with the 
uneducated as their friends, comforters, and 
Children taken from the lowest class 
might be educated fot the priesthood, and be- 


Under the jn- 


the companions 


The laboring class as- 
sisted to build their monasteries, and cultivate 
This was a service rendered to 
religion for the service which religion rendered 
The culture of the soil of gardens, 
orchards, and fields, and all domestic arts were 
in these ‘establishments. 
Priests were not restricted to the sacerdotal 
function—they were lawyers, 
The Jaws of king Edgar thus de- 
scribe the duties of the clergy. 

‘Every priest was to learn sedulously his 
own handicraft, and not put another td shame 
for his ignorance, but teach him better. 
high-born were not to despise the humble, nor 
to be unrighteous and covetous dealers, 
were to preach to the people every Sunday, and 
always to give good examples. 
teach youth with care, and to commend them to 
some craft. They were to avoid ordeals, and 
all pagan observances that yet lingered in the 


physicians, and 


The 
They 


They were to 


Within a hundred years after Christianity 
was introduced into England by Augustine 
At a future time it may 
be interesting to give some account, from au- 
thentic documents that remain of that extraor- 


It cannot be doubted that any form of religion 


it; or that, when full grown he might present | which inculcated the principles recognised in 
them im armor to the king if they preferred it’ | the preceding statements must tend to the me- 
—from that time to be employed in occupations | lioration of society ; and such influence we be- 
suited to their station, according to the notions | lieve to have been exerted by the Catholic 
church in the first ages of its authority, Sub- 
The influence exerted by the monks upon} sequently it became a secular power. In the 


of that rude age. 


society has been asserted by many to be little 
favorable to knowledge or to virtue, but it.was 
infinitely better than the sanguinary paganism 
which preceded it. Many monks had just no- 
tions of the efficacy of letters to soften and ele- 
vate the human character, nor did they fail to 





of the whole world, and 


eleventh century, A. D. 1073, Gregory VIT, 
the most ambitious pontiff that ever filled the 
chair ef St. Peter, claimed the sovereignty 


attempted to 


bring all emperors, kings, and princes under 


subjection to his authority. 


To establish such 


commend the cultivation of the mind to that) authority is to dethrone reason, and annihilate 


end, 


Alcuin, one of the most enlightened and ‘liberty. To make such an absurdity feasible 


virtuous ecclesiastics of the cighth century, was | it must assume to be of higher origin than hu- 


deeply Persuaded of the excellent uses of Jearn- 
ing. ad of his works he earnestly exhorts his 
young contemporaries to improve themselves 
by study. ‘Oye, who enjoy the youthful age 
so fitted for your lessons! Learn, Be docile. 
Lose not a day in idleness. Let your early 














oUF age may shine in honor. The passing 






you proud, | honor the humble and devout 
man.’ 

Writing to Charlemagne, this English monk 
says, ‘ Nothing leads more nobly to acquire a 
happy life; nothing is more pleasant for our 
recreation; nor more powerful against vice; 
nothing is more laudable in the highest ranks, 
nor more necessary in the government of a 
state ; nothing is more efficacious in forming 
life to the most becoming manners than Wis- 
Exhort, O noble 
king! all the youths in your palace to acquire 
al] these advantages by their daily stadies, that 
their blooming spring may so profit by them as 
to Jead them to a happy old age and a blessed 
immortality,’ 

Writing to the king of Northumbria the same 
clergyman gives the following counsel, ‘Man 
does not perish like a brute animal, but must 
live somewhere forever, and happily or misera- 
bly according to his actions here. Love not 
unjust riches, for all injustice is revenged by 
God. God will be merciful to a king accord- 
ing as he shows mercy to his subjects. Let 
hitn be sober in his morals, true to his word, 
liberal in his gifts, provident in his counsels. 
Let him choose prudent ministers who fear 
God, and lead an honorable life. You have 
seen how kings, your predecessors, have per- 
ished from their injustice, and profligacy. 
Dread their ruin. The God who did not spare 
their crimes surveys your actions, Anger 
should not govern you, but reason. Mercy will 
make you amiable, but cruelty hateful. Let 
truth only be heard from your mouth, and hon- 
orab!e demeanor distinguish you toall who see 
you,’ 

English ecclesiastics often strongly com- 
mended the reading of the scriptures, and gave 
the example themselves. Alcuin wrote to a 
disciple, ‘I wish the four gospels instead of the 
twelve Eneids filled your breast.’ To another 
he writes, ‘Read diligently I beseech you, the 
gospels of Christ. Be studious in reading the 
holy scriptures.’ ‘To another friend he wrote, 
‘ Study Christ as foretold in the books of the 
prophets, and as exhibited in the gospels. Cher- 
ish him in thy heart, and make him the ruler 
of thy life. Keep his commandments, because 
in them is eternal life.’ 

Every priést was to have the sacred books, 


and to take care that they were well written.’ 


Ancient translations of the gospels written be- 
tween Alfred’s and Harold’s time, yet exist in 
the Bodleian library, and the British Museum, 

Eifric, a monk contemporary -with Alcuin, 
says. ‘I have translated the scriptures from the 
Latin to the ordinary tongue for the edification 
of those who know only his speech, that it may 
easier reach the hearts of these who read or 
hear it.’ 

Their notions of the character of a priest are 


_ thus expressed in the admonitions of Alcuin to 


the archbishop of Canterbury. <‘ Be the father 


of the wretched and the comforter of the poor. 
_ Let your manners excel in courtesy. Teach 


not only by words, but by example. Be ready 
to requite favor, and frugal in receiving. Pro- 
It is more 
blessed to give than to receive. Let virtue 
dignify your life, and impressive preaching 
your faith and hope.’ 

Compare these counsels with the manners of 
the piratical Northmen and it will be seen what 


As | exhort you not to be slothful, neither be | 








man power, and in order to submit to it the 
human understanding must be darkened. 
was therefore a necessary policy to forbid the 
use of the word of God to the people, 
out printing it was impossible to furnish the 
scriptures extensively to them. 
be adorned with the study of the virtues, | done as far as possible in the first ages of the 


It 
With- 


It had been 


| church, and doubtless the moral influence of the 
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ing, religion, and civilization 


lightened, and almost passive 
race ? 


luxurious, and polished people. 


scriptures, against innun.erable counter influ- 


g 
issionaries of Rome th 
first agents for dissemination of Christian truth, 
men of succeeding times, who would pay re- 
spect and honor due to them that deserve it, 
must look back as efficient promoters of learn- 


or SOPs: 


eels, he 


in our parent 


country. Studying men as they are and have. 
been without Christianity ; comparing civilized 
society, as it is at present under partial infla- 
ence of that most holy faith; and following all 
the steps by which passion, prejudice, tyranny , 
and selfishness, have been subdued by authori- 
ty of reason, truth, justice, and love, what shall 
we say hath done this? What but a deep con- 
viction of Christian truth in the stnaller nomber 
of mankind acting through the kindly operation 

of instruction and law, derived fromthe willand , 
word of God, upon the more numerous, less en- 


portion of the 


The Saxon and Norman races were of simi- 
lar origin—the latter, formed by certain conti- 
nental connections to different habits from the 
islanders, were the more warlike, enterprising, 


Their good as 


well as evil was more marked, but their religion 
was certainly less rational, and more arbitrary 
than that of the Anglo-Saxons. 
blended, and improved each other, but the pro- 
cess of amalgamation for a time was marked by 
many manifestations of deterioration. 
happily, have at length given place in great ex- 
tent, to the regenerative power that exists in 
aggregate man to correct the wrong, and attain 
to the right of his proper nature and condition. 

The formation of English character seems to 
have been largely derived from religious influ- 


The races 


These, 


ence, and consequently from a religious order 


of men in the state. 


commending man to man. 


ligion, and both are true. 


and cursing.’ 


that grows up with the corn. 


This order belonged to 
every other order—was taken from every order, 
it may be from slavery itself, which it even 
strove to befriend, and united every order by 
For they commend- 
ed to penitents as compensation for sin ‘ to re- 
pair churches and make folk-ways, with bridges 
over deep waters, and over miry places; and to 
assist poor widows and step-children, and for- 
eigners. To free their own slaves, and redeem 
those of other masters, and especially the poor 
captives of war; to feed the needy and house 
them, and give them bathing and beds.’ 
to provide knowledge for the ignorant. 
There are other and very different accounts of 
}the Catholic priesthood, and the Catholic re- 
‘From. the same 
mouth,’ says the scripture, ‘proceed blessing 
In the same field often grow 
wheat and tares, yet it would be excess of folly 
to deny the good on account of the evil, or to 
reject the bread of life on account of the weed 
It is but justice 
to appreciate the services that have been briefly 


And 


noticed above at their true value, and it is the 


ample may be derived, 


}part not only of injustice but of ignorance, to 
suppose that nothing but superstition, injustice, 
infatuation and self-seeking, have characterized 
the functionaries and teaching of the ancient 
church, The preceding extracts have been 
‘taken from Sharon Turner’s History. of the 
Anglo-Saxons, from which informations more 





Regard no man’s 
[not understand, 
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opinion of what he does 


vil Bong ? 
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@ Dialogue betiveen a New ‘England Merchant 
Lad and a New York Merchant. 


NM. E.-Lad- Sir, what is-the price of thie 
article ? 

NM. Y. Mer. Twelve shillings. 

M. E. Lad. Twelve shillings! That’s too~ 
high! (We ean get enough of them where I re- 
side for nine shillings cach— equally as good as- 
this, 

MV. Y. Meére You mistake; -we sell the arti- 
cle as cheap-as it can be offered in any part of 
the country. 

NV. E. Lad,’ Sit, T happen to -know better 
than that, for my brother is. a merchant*in Bos- 
ton, and he selts 3 

NN? Y. Merz My- lad! how: much’ do: you» 
mean by nine shillings ? 

ME. Lads Why, one dollar and fifty cents- 
to ve sure, 

M. Y. Mer. That is precisely-the sum that 
I intend by twelve shillings. 

MV. Y. Lad. O!° I did not think about*the 
New York eurreney ; it is cheap enough—t. 
will take it. 











Morat. - 
Before men*get into a warm dispute, let thenr 
understand each other, for perhaps they. agree 
at the beginning. —.. Y, Evan... 


ST 


InripeLs—’ Tell us of the schisms and the~ 
collisions which rend all Christendom. These 
thinge, they should remember, verify at least 
one prophesy of our Lord, that ‘he came not to 
send peace on earth, but a sword.’ Nor let: 
them forget, that while lightning and: thunder: 
seem to fill the upper regions of ecclesiastical 
dignity and power, the valleyssare nevertheless 
refreshed with softening showers-and sunlight, 
and are filled with such as dweif in serenity - 
and peace, joyfully and silently preparing: for 
usefulness here, and glory hereafter. Yes, fdr- 
below, and far away from the regions of turbu- 
lence and strife, thousands and tens of ‘thous- 
ands dwell, who have never bowed the: knee- 
to the Baal of party enmity and wrath! 

‘ Unseen they live, and praise, and pray ; 
They long for heaven, and tread the way.’ 


Philadelphia Observers 











Christians and Philanthropists are especially re- 
quested to examine the following communication on 


A CONGRESS OE NATIONS. 




















The sword has been from time immemorial 
the arbiter of national disputes ; and the prac- 
tice, with all its complication. of crimes and: 
woes, has been continued to the present hour 
by nations reputedly Christian. . Ite, evils are ac- 
knowledged by all, but fully conceived by none; . 
for its waste of property, its havoc of human. 
life, and the amount. of vice, and crime, and mis- 
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was the cause of nearly all those enormous bur-. _ 
dens which have beem: for ages grinding the - 
common people of Europe in the dust, and, to- 
say nothing of the FIFTEEN THOUSAND MILLIONS : 
of dollars, or the NINE MILLIONS of ‘human be- 
ings sacrificed inthe wars consequent upon the. 
French Revolution, the standing armies of Chris-. 
tendom amount even in peace to-nearly four mil- 
lions, and its war system absorbs borely for its: 
support about $800,000,000 a year; more than 
ten times as munch money, and fifty times as. 
many men, as woultl‘be requisite, if this . prac- 
tice were universally discarded, to carry on all 
the internal, peaceful operations of government 
through the civilized world. 

Must such a fearful waste of property, life 
jand moral power, continue even under the light 
‘of the gospel? Must the church of the Prince 
of Prince be still involved more: or less in the: 
guilt of its continuance ? Can-no remedy, no an- 
| tidote be found? Is there not wisdom enough: 
in all Christendom, with the gospel of peace 
open before them, to devise a better method of 
settling national disputes than the cannon andi 
the sword? Would there not be found good 
sense enough to accept such a substitute for so. 
terrible a scourge? 

We regard the project as perfectly feasible,, 
and the main tendencies of the age as conver=- 
ging to this glorious result. Christendom, if: 
not now ready, might soon be pepared, to adopt 
some expedient that would, like ourcodes of law,. 
and courts of justice, prove far more effectual 
than war for all purposes-ot national protection 
and redress. A great variety of influences have 
been for ages conspiring to such a:result ; and 
the history not only of such tribunals as the Am- 
phictyonic Council‘of Greece, and the Deit of 
Switzerland, but of the whole civilized: world 
ever since the crusades, and still’ more espe-. 
cially since the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century, evjnees the possibility. of superseding 
war, in most, if not all cases, by the substitution: 
of pacific expedients, 

This suggestion is not:a, new idea, but we: 
cannot now go into the slightest sketch of what 
has been done to realize it in practice. The 
plan of a Congress of Nations was first conceived: 
or seriously proposed, by Henry 1V. of France ;, 
but his assassination in 1610 put an end to that 
magnificent project. With some modifications, 
however, it was revived by such philantropists as 
St. Pierre and: William Penn.; but the subject 
slumbered most of the tine fromthe death of 
Henry, until the commencement of modern 
efforts in the cause of peace soon after the 
downfall ef Napoleon. Since thattime enough, 
has been written on: the subject to keep the 
grand idea constantly before the civilzied world.. 
In Europe and America, prize essays have been 
publishee, and not only circulated to some ex- 
tent through the community, but presented to 





-not a few cabinets. and crowned heads, with 


such a degree of favor as to confirm the belief, 
that the time is fast approaching when some 
substitute for war will be adopted by si! the 
leading nations of Christendom. 

We do not wish to prescribe or anticipate the | 
precise form of such an expedient. We merely 
insist Upon some substitute for war that shall su- 
persede its: long supposed necessity ; an] we 
should of course leave nations to give the prin- 
ciple of reference such a shape as they may 





choose. We coritend, that this principle, if 
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adopted in any form, would be far preferable to 
war, and would in most cases render a resort to 
the sword unnecessary, and even impracticable. 
We go merely for the principle, es the future 
Yaw of civilized nations, that all their disputes 
shall be settled either by amicable agreement 
between the parties, or by reference in some 
way to a third party; and by a Congress and 
High Court of Nations, we wish simply to em- 
body this principle in such a way, that nations, 
~ whenever involved in any difficulty, shall have 
beforethem a fribunal to which they may, if 
‘they ‘choose, appeal for the peaceful adjustment 
of all their differences, Its decisions should 
be merely advisory, and become binding only 
by consent of parties, and efficacious, not by 
force in any case, but solely through the influ- 
ence of public opinion constraining nations to 
seek and abide by its arbitrament. 

We have been highly gratified at the prompt, 
cordial reception which this proposal has met 
from all'classes of the community, without dis- 
tinction of party, sect or profession ; from mea 
eminent for their religious, social and intellect. 
ua! worth; from'those who have sustained the 
highest officer both in church and State ; from 
presidents of colleges, and distinguished in- 
structors in our higher seminaries of learning ; 
from lawyers, physicians, and ministers of the 
gospel; from merchants and manufacturers, 
mechanics, farmers, and seafaring men of intel- 
ligence. Representatives of every profession, 
employment, and condition in society, have 
given their unqoalified approbation to the 
principle tor which we plead, and expressed a 
strong desire to-see it carried into effect asa | 
substitute for war. 

The subject, brought before the Legislature 
of Massachusetts at their session in 1834—5, 
and kept before them for leisurely and satisfac- 
tory investigation, was acted upon at the ses- 
sion of 1837—8, with a degree of unanimity al- | 
most unexampled. Very able reports were | 
made on the subject; and the last joint commit: 
tee of the two houses say, that the ‘expediency of 
arbitratian, in very many cases, is fully aud wide- | 
ly acknowledged ;’ that ‘the disposition to re- | 
sort to it, is manifestly increasing among the 
nations ;’ that ‘ the awards have been, in most | 
instances, acknowledged to be far better for| 
both parties than would have been an appeal to 
arms; andthat the main question now remaining 
is, ‘ whether the present mode of reference, by 
the election of an individual who shall act as) 
umpire, restricted by no positive rules, guided 
by no certain law, and influenced by no gener- 
al system, is as advantageous as would be a sys- 
tem of adjudication founded upon a well diges- 
ted code of international arbitration.” Well 
@id the committee suppose but one answer to 
such a question possible; and thinking that 
‘the time for the proposal of such a Congress 
has arrived,’ and deeming ‘the movement not) 
unworthy the countenance of ovr national gov- | 
ernment,’ they unanimously recommend the | 
following resolves, which were passed in the 
Honse with perfect unanimity, and in the Senate, | 
with only two dissenting votes ; 

* Resolved 1. That aresort to war for the | 
purpose of adjusting national disputes, is a prac- 
tice derived from the barbarism of former ages, | 
is incompatible with the true spirit of Christi- 
anity, and at variance with the present state | 
of civilization throughout a large part of the | 
world ; and thet, while it is fraught with the 
most deplorable evils to mankind, moral, politi- | 
cal, and physical, it rarely accomplishes the ob- | 
ject for which it waged. 

2. That the great importance of the subject 
renders it the duty of all civilized communities 
to unite in the adoption of any practicable plan, 
calculated to effect so noble an object as the 
abolition of war, and the preservation of peace 
among the nations of the earth. 

3. That the institution of a Congress of Na- 
tions, for the purpose of framing a code of in- 
ternational law, and establishing a high court 
of arbitration for the settlement of controversies 
between nations, is a scheme worthy of the 
careful attention and consideration of all en- 
lightened governments. 

4. That his Excellency, the Governor of| 
this Commonwealth, he requested to transmit 4 
copy of these resolves, with the accompanying 
report, to the President of the United States, 
and to the Executive of each of the States, to 
be communicated to their respective Legisla- 
tures, inviting their co-operation. 

The American Peace Society, whose consti- 
tution makes it one of our chief objects, ‘to 
devise means for insuring universal and perma- 
nent peace,’ waited only for the favorable ac- 
tion of a Legislature as intelligent and right- 
minded as any that can be found on the globe, 
to bring the subject before Congress; but we 
were anticipated by our friends in the city of 
New York, through whose influence petitions 
from that city, and three of the New England 

tates, were presented, praying, first, that our 
government would accept the proposal of Mex- 
ico to settle the matters in dispute between the 
two countries, by refercnce to a friendly power, 
and, secondly, that Congress would take incipi- 
ent steps to embody this principle of reference 
in a high Court of Nations, or Board of Arbitra- 
tors, as a permanent method of adjusting all in- 
ternational difficulties. The success of this 
movement exceeded our highest expectations ; 
for it had the effect, as Ex-President Adams 
stated, of preventing a war, or such measures as 
would probably have led to a war, with Mexico. 
The first part of the prayer of the petitioners 
was immediately granted; and, in answer ‘to 
their request concerning 8 Congress of Nations, 
an able report was printed, treating the whole 
subject with much favor, acknowledging the de- 
sirableness of such a tribunal as the memorial- 
ists proposed, and denying this part of their 
prayer solely, or*mainly, on the ground, that 
civilized nations, though fast coming to adopt 
the principle, were not yet prepared to embody 
it in a permanent form like that of an interna. 
tional Congress or Court. Still such statesmen 
as J.Q. Adams and Henry Clay, spoke of the 
movement in terms of strong approbation. 
The whole subject now lies on the table of 
Congress for any action that may be demanded 
by the voice of the nation ; and the way is thus 
open for the friends of peace through the land, 
if they will, to express their wishes in such a 
manner as shall prompt their representatives to 
take hold of this great project in earnest. 

Under these circumstances, we would call 
upon our friends, especially on Christian minis- 
ters of every name, to lend us their aid in se- 
curing a large number of petitions to Congress. 
Politicians are but public servants ; they can- 
not be expected in this matter to go much ahead 
of their constituents, certainly not farther, nor 
faster than they have good reason to suppose 
the people will sustain them; and they need 
the fullest expression of popular opinion as an 
index and a stimalus to their duty. Such an 




















expression we are beund to give them; and, it 
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you deprecate war, and desire peace, we Car 
nestly solicit not only your Own. name, but your 
services in procuring a8 many signatures 8° 
possible from your neighbors. We must rely 
on the spontaneous co-operation of our friends ; 
for we have only two or three agents, and ovr 
whole income for the year ‘would not suffice 
even for this single service! It must be done 
mainly by others, or not done at all ; and what- 
ever they do, should be done quickly, and" the 
petitions forwarded to Congress with as little 
delay as possible. We would ask every read- 
er, shall the thing be done? If so, you muat do 
it yourself, or see that it is done. 

In behalf of the American Peace Society, 

Geo. C. Becxwirn, Cor. Sec'ry. 

Boston, Dec. 21, 1838. 

Form oF Petition. 
nd House of Representa- 
ever a eet aed betes a America, in Congress 
assembled * 

The undersigned, citizens of ———, in the 
State of , regarding war as a great evil, 
moral, political and physical ; believing that it 
generally tends to multiply instead of indemni- 
fying losses or repairing injuries ; and hoping 
that the time has arrived when a cheaper, more 
rational and more Christian method can be ob- 
tained for settling national disputes, respectful- 
ly pray your Honorable Bodies to take such 
measures as may seem to your collected wis- 
dom best adapted to secure this object, by pro- 
curing a Congress or grand convention of the 
civilized world, first to settle, as far as practi- 
cable, the law of nations, and then to establish 
a High Court of Nations, or Board of Arbitra- 
tors, for the adjustment of whatever difficulties 
might be referred to them by two or more na- 
tions. 


—— 








How to do the thing. 

Let any friend of peace copy the above peti- 
tion ; and, getting one of the best names he can 
to begin it, let him go througn his town or his 
neighborhood, receive the names of all the citi- 
zens he can find, and then send it to the Repre- 
sentative from that district, or John Q. Adams 
or Henry Clay. with a letter requesting, if you 
please, his particular attention to the subject, 


always marking on the back, Petition of James | 


Barber and 115 others for a Congress of Nations, 
Or let the minister, at a public meeting suite- 
ble for the purpose, bring the subject briefly 
before the people inform them that petitions will 
circulate for their signatures, and then request 
a sufficient number of the right persons to do 
the thing forthwith through the whole village or 


remarks to the teachers aimed only to be 
gestive of better methods of teachin, 
necessity of stronger faith in the results 
labors, and which we may humbly hope 
not wholly lost upon those~ to w 










addressed, The remarks of Mr Jones to the 
Parents of the children, were deeply impres- 
sive and truly eloquent, They were forcibly 
reminded of their strength and riches as a Pa-| 
rish, in the rising generation which were then 
before them; and they were earnestly counsell- 
ed to look with increasing favor-and affection 


which Christian “unity, peace and strength 
might be multiplied in all their borders. _ 

The singing by the Choir whieh consisted of 
two anthems and a hymn appropriate to the oc- 
casion, was creditable alike to their taste, skill, 
and devotional feelings. Such services canto: 
fail to be productive of great good, They incite 
ané strengthen all the better feelings of our na- 
ture. The duties of each are made to be realised 
as they are not by any other services,—the duties 
of the child,—the parent—the teacher, the pa- 
triot,—the parishioner and the pastor. The 
feelings of each are aroused ; their good reso- 
lutions strengthened : their hopes of the future 
increased ; immortality enshrined in the heart, 
The occasion of which we have spoken, was 
one of these, The seed was sown in fer- 
vor and in faith, and the harvest of good fruit 
must assuredly follow, * G, 





A Turnip Eatine Sueer.—There was a 
gentleman once, who set up a greut farm in 
Ireland, and on it grew a great number of tur- 
nips to feed his sheep with; but whem the tnr- 
nips were thrown to the sheep, they alf ran 
away: they had never seer a turnip: they were 
as much afraid of a turnip, as some of the bad 
people of a Bible. Not knowing what to do, 
he consulted with a friend, who advised him to 
send to another farmer, thirty miles off, who 
had cultivated turnips many years, to borrow 
one of his sheep, ‘I'his he did, and a turnip- 
eating sheep was sent, and he came and taught 
the whole fllock how to eat turnips. And this 
is one of the ways in which I expect these poor 
Irish who have got good from the Bible will do 
good to others: they will show the people that 
they think the Bible is good, by eating it them- 
selves. If aman thought that | was offering 
him poison, how would [ prove that I was not? 
I would drink of the cup first. And so will 
these poor people do; they will persuade coun- 
trymnen that there is no poison in the Bible, 





town. In either of these ways, it could be done 
any week ; for the experience of our agents and 
others testifies that almost every person of intelli- 
gence and virtue is ready to give his name at 
once, 

(> P. S. We are obliged to rely very 
much on the co-operation of religious papers in 
particular ; and, if they will immediately insert 
the above, they will confer a favor quite ¢ndts- 
pensable vo the success of this movement. 





SPIRIT OF PLATO AND THAT OF CHRIts- 
TIANITY. 

There is one important distinction between 
the spirit of Plato and that of Christianity, not 
dwelt upon by this author. The spirit of uni- 
versal philanthropy breathes in every word of 
Jesus. All men are brotherstoall. He values 
man, old, poor, vicious, as man, and counts noth- 
ing too much to be done forhis salvation, A 
man is not to be healed when sick, educated in 
youth, and disciplined in manhood, because he 
is a member of the state, and may be useful to 
the state, but because he is a man. With Plato 
the state is all; the man is little. How differ- 
ent with Christianity! In Platonism there is 
little of true philanthropy; little in all heathen, or 
Jewish antiquity, In older times, the Roman, 
or Greek went to distant lands to seek wealth, 
to plunder, to kill, sometimes to gain instruction, 
sometimes to eat Jarger mullet, always seeking 
to benefit himself. Can antiquity furnish a paral- 
le! to modorn missionary efforts ? Be those ef- 
forts useful or injurious, there can be no doubt 
that they are the result of the purest, noblest 
feelings,—of feelings which Plato did little to 
encourage ; feelings which had no action in his 
Ideal of a state, Would Plato’s spirit suggest 
a ministry to the poor? Here, we have ever 
thought, is the peculiarity of the Christian doc- 
trines, in love intense and universal, which con- 
tinues, though it is repaid with hatred, love 
which prays for its persecutors and murder- 
ers,—Ch, Exam. 





For the Register and Observer. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MEETING. 

Mr Editor,—It was my good fortune to be 
present at the Anniversary of the Sunday 
School in Brighton, on Sunday evening last. 
The Church had been beautifully decorated for 
the Christian festival of the previous Sabbath ; 
and as we entered it on this occasion, the ev- 
ergreens which were gracefully turned round 
the pillars, or hung in festoons at regular inter- 
vals on the walls; with the branches of larger 
and smaller size of the perennial fir, placed at 
conspicuous points in every part of the building, 
and through which, over the pulpit window ina 
semi-circular form, in large capitals, peered out 
the soul-enlivening, soul.subduing word ‘ Em- 
MANUEL,’ which with a crowded audience, of 
adults and children, arrested the attention, and 
gave @ new zest to the purpose for which the 
present meeting has been called. The Rev, 
A. D. Jones, the present officiating minister of 
the Parish, stated briefly the object of the 
meeting, and addressed the throne of grace ina 
most fervent and appropriate prayer. The 
children were then addressed by Mr Henry 
Clapp, Jr. and Mr William A, Weeks; the 
Teachers by Mr L. G, Pray; and the parents 
by the Rev. Mr Jones, 

We know not how others were pleased, but 
for ourselves we desire to say, that we have 
never heard on any public occasion, addresses 
to children more effective and beautiful than 
those by Messrs. Clapp and Weeks. They 
seemed to realise the beau ideal of sueh perfor- 
mances, Cecil says ‘that to talk to children 
as they ought to be talked to, a man must have 
a vigorous imagination. He must have exten- 
sive knowledge to call in illustration from the 
four corners of the earth; for he will make but 
little progress but by illustration.” These ad- 
dresses were characterised by this readiness, 
aptness and correctness of illustration. By this 
means Christian Principle was made as clear 
to the minds of the large body of children who 
were present, and who were apparently wholly 
absorbed in the subject, as their elders would 
have been at the delivery of an ordinary ser- 
mon or a familiar lecture. Even more than this 
were true, We can hardly bring ourselyes to 
doubt that impressions were made by the .re- 
marks of this occasion in regard to kindness, 
truth, charity, obedience, virtue, religion, which | 
will never be effaced from their minds, The’ 


| when they eat and drink it themselves-—Rev. 
| R. Daly. 





A Goop Rep.y.—We were some time ago on 
pleasant Sabbath afternoon, engaged in ad- 


large number of communicants on the lower 
floor of achurch. We noticed at the same time 
two gentlemen sitting in the gallery, Their 
general deportment was decent. We observed, 
however, at one time, some low conversation de- 
tween them, and afterwards learned that it was 
the following. R. said—‘How dreadfully these 
christians will be disappointed, if when they 
die, there is no such state of rewards and pun- 
ishments as they now believe to exist.’ ‘That 
is true,’ said E.,*‘but on the other hand what 
will become of you and me, if there should be 
a heaven and a he)| ?? There was no more con- 
versation. E. has since professed religion. 
‘ Every man shall kiss his lips, that giveth a 
right answer.’ Ps. xxiv, 26.— Watchman of the 
South. 





FraTernat Arrection, ve, Pores. 
is stated in the Nashville (Tean.) Banner, that 
Messrs. Edwin H. and Andrew Ewing, two 
brothers, who haye been nominated by their res- 
pective political friends, as candidates for the 
legislature,have declined the nomination because 
differing as they do in political sentiments, 
they prefer enjoying their present fraternal inti- 
macy and friendship, rather than risk its interrup- 
tion, by entering the arena of politics, in opposi- 
tion to each other—they would not do this for 
the sake of any earthly honors. This is a noble 
example of brotherly affection, and reflects upon 
them far higher honor than any political distinc- 
tion which either might have gained.—Charles- 
ton Observer. 








CHRISTIAN KEGISTER. 


BOSTON, JANUARY, 12, 1839. 





UNITARIANISM IN ENGLAND. 


Every one who has been attentive to the ca- 
reer of Unitarian sentiments in England, must 
have observed, in the course of the past year, 
amongst many discouraging circumstances, some 
symptoms at least, of progress. It is true, the 
opposition of the more exclusive and bigoted 
partizans of the established church, has lost 
nothing of its wonted violence and asperity, 
but, on the contrary, has embraced, of late, ev- 
ery occasion to vent its denunciations and abu- 
ses upon the heads, and against the efforts of 
our persecnted brethren. But, notwithstand- 
ing all this, it is certain that the excellent per- 
sonal characters of many of the leading Unita- 
rians, both Lay and Clerical, together with 
their valuable Literature, whether periodical or 
occasional, have been exercising a gradual, but 
decided and incessant influence to meliorate 
the prejudices of the more impartial, and to re- 
move the objections of the more enlightened of 
their opposers. ‘The natural tendency more- 
over, of the diffusion of useful knowledge 
amongst the people, and of the consequent 
freedom of inquiry, and fvirness and thorough. 
ness of investigation, cannot have been other- 
wise than favorable to the cause of rational and 
liberal views of religion. Neither ought we to 
overlook, or lightly to estimate the influence of) 
American Unitarian Literature upon the course 
of pure and simple Christianity on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 
works of our best divines and other writers, are 
speedily reprinted, largely circulated and ea- 
gerly read in the British Dominions, Dr Chan- 
ning’s productions, for instance, have found a 
very wide distribution, in England, and met with 
interested and delighted readers, not only 
amongst those who call themselves Unitarians, 
but amongst the more sensible and refined of 
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But it was not our purpose. 
ito she cobsideration of thie subject at the 
present time. It is interesting, however, and 
one upon which many of our readers, together 
with oursélves, would be glad to have more 
light. “We have been expecting and hoping 
that some one of our Brethren, who has spent 
sufficient time in England to become familiar 
with the condition and prospects of Unitarian- 
ism thére, would be prompted to furnish the 


community with the result of his experience 


‘and reflections. 


HONORABLE RECANTATION. 

It seems that the editor of the N. Y. Ameri- 
can on a first, and not sufficiently careful peru.’ 
sal of Dr, Channing’s Lecture on Self-Culture, 
ventured to accuse its author of not having pre- 
sented the Bible, as such, as an efficient means 
of self-education, . ieee’ 

We find in the N. Y. American of Saturday 
evening, January 5, the following amende hon. 
orable from the editor, 





Seir-Cu.trure, By Docrorn Caannine.—On 
a re-perusal of this excellent work, we find that 
we have been made to do injustice to its distin- 
guished author in the matter of the charge that 
the Bible, as such, is not held up as an efficient 
means in the great task of Self-Culture. Our 
remarks upon the work had reference, more par. 
ticularly, to the former part of it, and we were 
induced to forego a thorough examination of the 
latter part, by the offer of a critical notice, the 
sentiments of which we inadvertently endorsed, 
We are the more scrupulous in making the 
amende honorable, inasmuch as we differ materi- 
ally from that gentleman on some important 
points of religious belief, at the same time giv- 
ing him the highest praise for the purest inten- 
tions, and the most delightful candor. Justice 
requires of us the complete surrender of the 
opinion that the Holy Scriptures are not particu- 
larly alluded toin the connection described, 
That it may be neither tardy nor inadequate, we 
insert a paragraph conclusive on that subject. 

One important topic remains. That great means 
of self-improvement, Christianity, is yet untouched, 
and its greatness forbids me now to approach it. I 
will only say, that if you study Christianity in its 
Original records and not in human creeds; if you 
consider its clear revelations of God, its life-giving 
promises of pardon and spiritual strength, its corres- 
pondence to man’s reason, conscience and best affec- 
tions, and its adaptation to his wants, sorrows, anxi- 
ety and fears; if you conside: the strength of its proofs, 
the purity of its precepts, the divine greatness of 
the charactenot its author,and the immortality which 
it opens before us, you wil! feel yourselves bound to 
welcome it joyfully, gratefully, as affording aids and 
incitements to self-culture, which would vainly-be 
sought in all other means.—(Page 62.) 


ape SEEN: . SR I! sinidionieeianigh> 


COMMENDABLE LIBERALITY. 

At the anniversary of the Parochial Socic- 
ties of Grace Church, Philadelphia, an effort 
was fnade in behalf of the missionary depart- 
ment, one of the objects contemplated by the 
Association; and the male society pledged itself 
on the spot, to contribute to the Episcopal Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society the sum 
of $5000 for the year 1839; provided, 50 sub- 
scriptions should be obtained of $100 each, 
payable in quarterly installments within the 
same period. The subscription list was imme- 
diately filled up. The male society also voted 
in addition to the $5000, $700 to the same 
objects. 





SAUL AMONGST THE PROPHETS. 

We have recently received from a friend in 
England, a small pamphlet, containing an ac- 
count of a somewhat curious controversy betwéen 
a major of the British Army and the Rev. Sam- 
uel Wood of London, already favorably known to 
our readers by his letters on America, parts of 
which were republished in the Register at in- 
tervals, in the course of the past year. 

It appears that Mr. Wood bad advertised a 
course of lectures on Unitarianism which he 
purposed to deliver at the Gen. Baptist-chapel 
Black Friars, Canterbury, at the sight of which 
Major Armstrong of the 45th Foot, was exceed- 
ingly scandalized, and felt himself called upon 
to gird on his armor of orthodoxy and make a 
bold attack upon this leader of the Philistines. 
How his attempt succeeded, will be seen on a 
perusal of the following correspondence. 

If any of our readers are notreminded of the 
descent of a certain redoubtable knight-errant 
upon certain giants with mighty arms, and of 
the consequences thereo{—they will be affect- 
ed differently from somebody else, 


But, seriously, Mr. Wood’s letter is very 
spirited and proper, 


Canterbury, Tuesday. 

Sir,—As a brother in the flesh, and asa 
fellow sinner, as partakers of the sinful nature 
of our first parent Adam, I address you ; seeing, 
as I think I do, some call from my dear Master, 
whom I desire-to serve, and whose name as Im- 
manuel! God with us, is dearto me. Some per- 
son, unknown to me, sent me this morning by 
post one of those vile notices purporting to be 
the announcement of a Course of Lectures be- 
ing preached by you, to the great and manifest 
dishonor of our covenant Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. I mean not to enter into any ar- 
gument with you on the subject; but with my 
poor feeble endeavor I would, in the spirit of 
love, say to you, Oh! pause ere you thus revile, 
yourself, and cause others to revile, the name. 
of him, who will assuredly come, and consume 
with the brightness of his coming, all those 
who thus pt forth such foul doctrine as the 
paper before me would lead me to suppose you 
do, Alas! alas! that Satan should thus usurp 
dominion over so many poor souls. Oh! that 
you may not yet learn, to your utter confusion, 
that Christ Jesus is indeed none other than as 
Thomas confessed by the Holy Ghost, * My 
Lord and iny God” But the time is not yet 
too late ; turn.then at once; fly to him, whom 
hitherto you have looked upon as mere man, 
and believe in him. He is able~~he is willing 
dowbt'no more, Oh! Sir, may you yet find 
grace ere it be too late. Now is the accepted 


“time: now is the day of salvation: Jesus will 


cast out none. 





almost every denomination, Can any one sup- 
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--cvery member of Christ's. 
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of the things of .Christ. and show them. unto 
you, that so a: last, in the name.of the Lamb, 
we may meet pround the throne, and sing 
the new song, with all the redeemed for ever 


and ever. Lord Jesus, thou must do all thy- 

self: unto thee do [ commend ‘this, and the 

sinner to whom it is written. ~~ if 
Your sincere well-wisher, 

E. ARMstnonae, 4 


oe Major 45th Foot. 
The Rtv. 8S. Woop, : 
Unitarian Minister, 
Original Bapfist Chapel, — 
Black Friars, Canterbury. 


19, Dane John Terrace, Canterbnry, 
_ Névember, 9, 1838. ; 
Sir,—For the concern, which you so kindly 


itnal welfare, I beg sincerely to thank you. We 
ought all of us to be anxious for the edification 
‘and salvation of our neighbors, and to promote 
it by any means with which Providence has fa- 
vored us, and which do not interfere with the 
acknowledged rights of our fellow men, and 
with those courtesies of society, which are as 
much in accordance with the religion which we 
profess, as they are with the established prac- 
tice of the world in which we live. 

I do not complain of your writing to me, and 
fam even grateful (as I have already said) for 
the interest ycu feel in my welfare but of the 
tone and spirit of many parts of your letter I 
certainly do complain. When you tell me that 
1 am‘a sinner,’ and repeat the epithet in 
the conclusion of your letter, I reply that it was 
not necessary for you to tell me this, in order 
to make me deeply sensible of it. I acknow- 
ledge my imperfections, and am even the more 
convinced of the necessity of correctin s them, 
as | must attribute them to myself, and not to 
any supposed taint derived from our first parent. 
The great question is, how I am to obtain for- 
giveness forthem. While you, and the party 
with which it is clear that you are identified, 
would refer me to the atoning merits of Christ, 
whom you regaid as having made at once an 
infinite satisfaction for sin, J feel safe in the 
free, spontaneous, unpurchased mercy of my 
God—the God and Father of my Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, I feel assured that, in so 
far as cultivate the spirit of Christ in my 
heart, in so far as I copy his purity, meekness, 
and love, and preparé myself for that higher 
and brighter state which he has go clearly re- 
vealed, so far I shall secure my reward; and 
that, in whatever degree 1 fall short of that 
standard of holiness and goodness, which is pro- 
posed to me, for that, and that only, shall I suffer 
—judged as [ shall be by a benevolent Sa- 
viour, and by a just and righteous Creator, who 
will deal mercifully with these, whom his own 
hand has formed. 

Nor is this confidence the less, because I 
derive it from one, whom I cannot regard as 
sharing with the Deity in his supreme perfec- 
tions. While I gratefully acknowledge Jesus 
as my Saviour, J cannot look up to him as my 
God ; for he himself declared that his Father 
was ‘greater than he;’ John xiv. 28. To 
Mary Magdalene he said,‘I ascend to my 
Father and your Father, and to my God and 
your God ;’ John xx, 17; and his uniform prac- 
tice was to refer all his knowledge and all his 
power to the Father, as the original source of 
all greatness and excellence.—‘I can of mine 
own self do nothing,’ said he, ‘as 1 hear! 
judge and my judgment is just, because I seek 
not mine own will, but the will of the Father that 
sent me ;’Johnv. 30. As to the words of Thom- 
as, {John xx, 28.) which you quote, uttered as 
they were in a moment, when his mind was over- 
powered with astonishment and joy, they ought 
not to be adduced in proof of any important 
doctrine; or, if they prove any thing, they 
prove too much; for, in Exodus vii, 1. we read, 
‘And the Lord said unto Moses, «See | have 
made thee a God unto Pharaoh,’ And when 
you speak of ‘God the Father, God the Son, 
rnd God the Holy Ghost,’ I must remind you 
that this collective phrase is not to be found in 
the whole New Testament from beginning to 
end. : 

My appeal, Sir, like yours, is to the Chris- 
tian Scriptures: whatever they teach | am 
ready to receive as the Word of Life, as the 
guide of my conduct, and the basis of my hopes ; 
but I must be allowed to judge for myself what 
the doctrine of Scripture is: and, when any 
man whosoever, be he high or lew, learned or 
unlearned, presui.2s to stigmatize as ‘foul’ the 
results of my honest and patient examination in- 
to the sense of the Bible, and to predict that his 
words will rise up and condemn me at the last 
day, I will tell him that he ‘ knoweth not what 
manner of spirithe is of,’ and that he has yet to 
learn thetrue genius of the religion, by which 
he professes to live. 

As you decline to enter into any argument 
with mo, it is pretty clear that you do not con- 
sider thist to be a fair subject for argument. Your 
whole letter goes on the assumption, that the 
question is decided, that you are right, and that 
itis very blameable in me or in any one else, to 
call in qnestion the couclysions, at which you 
have arrived, I am bold enough to think, on 
the other hand, that the decision ia not so clear- 
ly in your favour as you seem to suppose; and 
that I am even setting forth the grounds of my 
religious belief, in a calm, rational, and. dispas- 


tiansand fellow townsmen, tocome-and hear 
what I have to say for myself, No, Sir, | it: is 
not I who ‘dishonour’ my beloved Master ; this 
is rather done by thosc, who seek to stifle dis- 
cussion, who would put fetters on. the human 
mind, and destroy the very ‘ liberty, wherewith 
Christ has made us free ? and who, in despite 
ofall the gracious doctrines and promises of 
the gospel of peace, would consign to present 
and to future misery those, who happen. not to 
adopt their sentiments, 

It was not 1 who sent you the notice of my 
Lectnres, nor was I privy to its being done; 
but I have since learn: who it was that did it, 
and I must say that you and another member 
of your family have provoked what you. com- 
plain.of, by taking away some of these bills 
from the windows of respectable shopkeepers 
ia this city. Such conduct, I wilh take leave 
to say, is any thing else than. becoming; nor 
will it serve the purposc which you intend, | 
tell you plainly, that the more you destroy my 
bills, the more will 1 preach up tha very. dec. 
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witha new heart, and may the Holy Spirit take |. 
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sionate manner, and inviting my fellow Chris-| 
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oo In conclusion; and in return “for your good 

wishes for me, |. would advise you to reconsides 
the groundsof the opinions which you hay, 
taken up, and to put the question” serious!y to 
yourself, whether it is not possible that the 
truth may lie on the other side; or rather 
whether the Lord Jesus will not finally accep, 
all those, however they may differ on specula. 
tive pointe) who sincerely receive hiin as their 
Savior, and humbly seek to know, and to tir, 
by, the truth which he has declared. 

In that belief, and with the best wishes for 
your welfare and happiness, hoth here and here. 
after, 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
__. 8. Woop. 

P.S.—As I have reason to believe that there 
isin this city and neighbourhood much misun- 
derstanding as to the views and tenets of the 
Unitarians, I am desirous of printing this letter, 
along with yours , to which it is a reply ; but 
I shall not take this step, till the lapse of three or 
four days has allowed your time to forbid my 
so doing, should you think proper, 

To MAJOR ARMSTRONG. 
45th Foot, 
Canterbury Barracks. 


As I have not, up to this 
reply to the above letter,I.¢ eo: yee: |. 
ly justified in laying both it and MAJOR Anw.. 
TRoNG’s before the public, 
S. WOOD. 





LECTURES ON INFIDELITY, BY CHARLES 
OLLEN. 


We would respectfully call the attention of 
our readers to a course of Lectures which Dr. 
Follen proposes to deliver, on the subject of In- 
fidelity. 

Tho course will consist of four or five lectures, 
to be delivered at the New Jerusalem Church, 
Phillips Place, on successive Sunday evenings, 
commencing on the third Sunday of this month, 
Jan. 20th, at 7 o’clock, Subscription papers may 
be found at the Bookstores of James Munroe & 
Co., Little & Brown, and Marsh, Capen & Ly- 
on, Price of Tickets for the course: $l. 

It will be the object of these lectures, to give 
an accurate account, and to examine the validi- 
ty,of the arguments that have been brought for- 
ward against the truth of Religion, and of Chris- 
tianity in particular. The course will embrace 
the history of skepticism, as it is found in the 
works of some of the ancient Greek philoso. 
phers, in those of the French Encyclopedians, 
and some kindred writers in England, as well 
as in the more recent speculations of Thomas 
Paine, Robert Owen, and others, 

It is confidently believed that a strict and im- 
partial survey of the whole terfitory of skepti- 
cism is the surest way to establish a rational 
and spiritual faith. 

We hope that Dr Follen will secure a crow- 
ded audience. His wel] known fairness, Jearn- 
ing and ability, commend his Lectures, before- 
hand, to the attention of an enlightened com- 
munity. 





A GOOD OBJECT. - 

We are pleased to find it stated in an En- 
glish paper that a prize of £100 was sometime 
ago offered by the London Society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, for the best essay 
‘on the obligations of man as regards the Brute 
Creation.’ Thirty-four essays were sent in as 
competitors for the pzize, some of which were 
quite voluminous, The prize was awarded toa 
manuscript, which was found to have been 
written by the Rev. John Styles, D. D, 


(Correspondence of the Register.) 


Buffalo, January 3d, 1838. 

Dear Sir,—Had you visited this city some 
five years ago, and inquired if there were any 
Unitarians here, and where they worshipped, 
you would have been shown to the third story 
of an ordinary building, and there, in a room of 
moderate dimensions, you would have found 
assembled together, a dozen of. individuals, 
worshipping their God according to the dictates 
of their own reason. Their situation was not 
to continne so, long. These few and merri- 
torious Christians were not to be deanted, at 
the small number of their flock. They deter- 
mined to persevere, and the result of their de- 
termination, shows what perseverance, combined 
with decision can do. 

Should you visit this <ity now, you will meet 
with many churches and among them you will 
notice one, stancing conspicuous for its beaut's 
ful simplicity, ornamented with no spire, nor gild- 
ed turret. As you advance to examine more mi- 
nutely this modest structure, you read over the 
door, in letters deeply inscribed in marble. 
‘ First Unitarian church erecied 1833.’ You are 
at once impressed with the style of architecture, 
as being emblematical of the faith that is pro- 
mulgated within its walls, (the building simple 
but substantial, the foundation firm as the rock 
of ages.) Enter this edifice; ‘you will find the 
style in keeping with the exterior, and contain- 
ing from seventy to eighty pews: 

It is very gratifying to those few individuals 
who commenced ..the good work, to look upon 
this noble building ; but, far more is their hap- 
piness increased, when, on the Sabbath, they 
see the pews filled with respectable, and en- 
lightened citizens, whe come to improve, not to 
gratify curiosity or to seck amusement. 

~ The society is second to-none in this city in 
point of respectability, and as regards its finan- 
cial prosperity, If it# members are not as nu- 
merous as those of some. other societies, it does 
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when men will think; and judge for themselves. 

I cannot close this letter without alluding to 
the worthy’ minister who has, in two years, 
planted the seeds of rightcousness in the bosoms 
of many, which have been aurtared.and their ins 
fluences extended, so that the Unitarian faith 
ia deep!y rooted in the minds of a large congre- 
gation, who are daily more interested in the 
cause, so ably propounded by him, who we 
trust may yet be long spared to us, 

Yours &ec. 





A. 





A CURIOSITY. 

The Liverpool Albion states that a short 
time ago, in rummaging among the stock in the 
Stamp-office, in Somerset-house, London, sev- 
eral of the stamps prepared for being sent to 
America in the time of the stamp act of Revolu- 
tionary memory were found in an upper room. 
One of them is now in the possession of Rev. Dr 
Shephard, of Gateacre. The stamp is in its usu- 
al form, and bears on colored ‘pdper, pasted on 
parchment, the inscription ‘America. Teo 
Shillings and Sixpence.’ It is a great curiosity, 
and the Rev. Doctor might appropriately send 
it 1s a present to President Van Buren, to be 
pleced among the archives of the United States. 





3TAND ASIDE. 
eaders will remember to have 
shops of Durham and Norwich, 
‘3 ge gave offence to certain Church- 
men of a straiter sort, by subscribing to a vol- 
ume of sermons published by a Dissenting Min- 

ister. 

The following correspondence which grew 


. out of this affair will be read with interest. 


College, Durham, Oct. 24, 1838: 


My dear Lord Bishop—I feel it my duty to call 
your attention to the observations which are very 
generally made in the public prints upon your lord- 
ship’s subscription to Mr Turner’s sermons, and in 
particular to several successive articles which have 
appeared in The St. James's Chronicle, in condem- 
nation of it, and which were sent to me bya neighbor 
in this town. ri 

Perhaps in any case I should have thought it right 
to name the subject to you, however painful the office 
may be; but I can scarcely avoid the mention of it 
under present circumstances, seeing that a strong 
feeling has been excited by the subscription among 


the clergy of the archdeaconry, which has been ex- | 


pressed in various ways to me. 

I need not say to your lordship how deeply I am 
grieved by the circumstance. 

But it is better that the matter, which now as- 
sumes so serious a form, should be brought under 
your notice. I am, my lord, with much ,respect, 
your faithful and obliged servant, 

CHA. THORP. 


es. be 
_ Auckland Castle, Oct. 25, 1838. 

Dear Mr Archdeacon—I feel obliged to you for 
the letter which I received this morning; and for 
the manner in which you have called_my attention 
to the paragraphs which have been circulated in the 
newspapers, as well as to the information that a strong 
feeling has been excited among the clergy of the 
archdeaconry on account of my subscribing to a vol- 
ume of sermons about to be published by Mr Turner. 

I beg you to understand that I gave my name on 
this occasion in courtesy to an eminent person, for 
whom, setting aside his religious views, I had been 
taught to entertain much respect. 1 had also his as- 
surance that the topics which would be handled in 
the sermons were of a practical, not controversial na- 
ture: and EI could not but know that a dissenting 
minister, how much soever he differs from the church, 
might find ample matter in the illustration of evi- 
dence in the examination of critical points, uncon- 
nected with articles of faith, and in enforcing the 
practice of morality, without touching upon the in- 
terpretations and opinions peculiar to his sect. 

Nevertheless, I have no hesitation in assuring you, 
although I feei perfectly justified in. my own mind, 
yet if I could have foreseen that it would give offence 
to my brethren, or that it would have been consider- 
ed in the light of giving sanction to error, 1 would 
have abstained from subscribing. I acceded to the 
wish expressed by Mr Turner as a personal compli- 
ment to him, but nothing could be further from my 
mind than conveying approbation of his opinions. 

I never have intentionally countenanced any doc- 
trine which is at variance with those of our church, 
still less could I have thought of countenancing er- 
rors so grievous as | hold those of the Unitarians to 
be. Yet this feeling, as to the extent of their error, 
ought not to prevent us from showing all possible 
charity to their persons, and that | again assure you 
was all that I contemplated by this act of courtesy, 
which has drawn upen me, I cannot help thinking, 
much unmerited censure. 

I need scarcely remind you that Dr Lardner’s 
works, edited by Dr Kippis, also an Unitarian, were 
published by subsctiption; and that almost all the | 
bishops of that day, with the leading men of the | 
church, were subscribers, Yet Dr Lardner’s works 
contained not merely his masterly labors on the cred- 
ibility, but various sermons and tracts, including his 
celebrated but heterodox letter on tho Logos. Now 
I am not aware, and certainly.I do not expect, that 
either you or I shall find any offensive matter in the 
forthcoming volume of Mr Turner. Surely, then, I 
am at least'as much justified in subscribing to it as 
the bishops and divines of our church were in 1733 
in prefixing their names to the works of Dr Lardner, 
which contained the avowal and defence of all his 
erroneous opinions. 

I do hope, Mr Archdeacon, that what I have writ- 
ten, however hastily, may appear to you and our 
brethren a reasonable and satisfactory explanation. 

You are at liberty to @¥?e any publicity to this 
letter which may be necessary, and I beg you will 
believe me, dear Mr Archdeacon, your faithful friend 


and brother, 
E. DUNELM. 
The Venerable Archdeacon Thorp. 


Rev. F. T. Gray, will deliver an address on 
Sunday Evening, before the Society for ‘ Pre- 
vention of Pauperism,’ at the Odeon, at 7 o’clock. 
Tiis is a most important charity, and one in 
which our citizens ought to be interested. 

We trust that there will be a large attend- 
ance. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

We perceive that as the time approaches when 
it will be the duty of Congress to carry into effect 
the intentions of the Founder of this institution, 
the attention of the inhabitants of Washington 
and others is beginning to be directed in earnest 
to a discussion of the most suitable method of 
effecting the designsof the donor. A writer in the 
National Intelligencer states that he has heard 
but three plans suggested, that are at all likely 
to please the public taste : 1. The establishment 
ofa regular university on the plan of the most 
celebrated German institution, where a very ex- 
tensive course of instruction should be pursued. 
2. A college proper, like most of our seminaries 
where a regular classical education, and nothing 
else, could be obtained,—And 3, The appoint- 
ment of professors to lecture merely, on most 
branches of science and Jiterature, hut without 
regular collegiate organization, and without the 
power of conferring degrees, 

Of these, he strenuously advocates the first as 
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possessing some peculiar advantages, besides be- 


ing capable of such modification as to enable it 


to combine all the prominent: benefits of the | 


other two. The writers suggestion strikes us as 
being worthy of consideration, 


eee 


(From our Correspondent at Washington.) 
No. VIII. 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 5th, 1838, 

Mr Editor, —The last week has been distingnished 
by the President's levee. The crowd was unnsually 
great, yet every one seemed ready to wish his neigh- 

bor a happy new yoar, theugh it was not a little teil- 
some to elbow one’s way from one apartment, or one 
friend to another. The President wore his stereo- 
typed smile and no one seemed debarred the honor of 
his hand. But amidst the throng of wealth, beanty 
and aristocratic and plain dignities, there were nota 
few who had ventured to present themselves, on the 
ground that all are born free and equal, and who ac 
ted on the broad principles that neither, dress, nor 
equipage, nor military nor civic honors ought to cre- 
ate any distinction in the eye of the chief magistrate 
of this republic. The foreign ambassador had, as 
heretofore, a chance to sneer at the unwashed arti- 
zan, and he who wore superfine broadcloth to shun 
the dangerous proximity of coarse aid dirty fear- 
noughts. Tifere were others too who wore the guise 
of pilferers: whether they were actually admitted to 
the presence I cannot vouch, The hope of entrance 
constrained many who bore a very suspicious look, and 
who would hardly have been tolerated in decent so- 
ciety. They however enjoyed one privilege not very 
often afforded them, that of listening to an excellent 
band of music. It is but just to add, however, that 
the number of suspicious looking characters was less 
than usual, as there were no temptations either of 
food or drink to draw them thither. 

That curiosity should draw people of all classes to- 
gether on such an occasion is no matter of wonder: 
that a sense of propriety should not pronrpt such as 
wait on the President to appear in a becoming garb 
is a matter of wonder; and to such as disregard 
propriety it would certainly be no bad lesson to. Iet 
them know, that a regard to it is not only to be ex- 
pected but positively enforced. However, we feel 
little disposition to quarrel with the arrangements of 
those who protess to act upon pure republican prin- 
ciples: still we cannot but doubt whether the spec- 
tacle which has sometimes been presented at the 
White House, has contributed to fasten an attach- 
ment to our manners and institutions ; but of this we 
feel very certain, that the haughtiness of the foreign 
noble has gained strength, and his dislike of republi- 
canism has been deepened. The scene on new 
yeur’s day was an apt illustration of the text, ‘the 
rich and the poor meet together;” but such were the 
circumstances of the meeting that there was little 
likelihood of its humbling the pride of the one, or al- 
laying the discontent of the other. How few leit 
the drawing-room that cay, who reflected on the 
second clause of the text,‘ the Lord is the maker of 
them all.’ 

This week has seen Congress busy with matters 
of a private nature. Several interesting discussions 
have also taken place. In the Senate, Mr Clay has 
distinguished himself by his almost unaided efforts 
against the bill for graduating and reducing the 
price of the public lands. He contends that it is vir 
tually giving them away, and consequent!y is a per- 
version of them from the uses for which they were 
originally ceded to the union. and I cannot but deem 
it an evil augury that the West is so eager to sweep 
within its own grasp what is manifestly the property 
of the whote. To-day a cursory debate sprung up 
in the Senate, upon the question of admitting certain 
Reporters to a particular seat in the gallery of the 
Senate. Mr Nites opposed it, and serupled not in the 
course of bis remarks to say, that most of the letter- 
writers from Washington, were a base, venal tribe, a 
set of starvelings who came hither to earn a mean 
and pitiful subsistence,—caterers for a corrupt press. 
He said he had suffered beyond measure from their | 
vile calumnies. It was not their object to report 
fairly the proceedings of that body, but to give such 
colored and exaggerated statements as weuld suit the 
views and wishes of their respective employers. Mr 
Preston, answered him in a very happy manner, de- 
claring, that though he had himself suffered in this 
way almost as much as the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, yet he was willing to bear the evil for the sake 
of the benefits of an unfettered press. Senator Niles, 
howeyer, carried the day and the poor reporters were 
excluded. 

In the House, on Thinsday, came up the contest- 
ed election of Wisconsin, upon which there was an 
animated discussion, Mr Fletcher of Massachusetts 
made a brief but pertinent speech. He treated it as 


a legal question and confined himseli to the merits of | ~ 


the case, and he was rewarded, as few of our speech- 
makers are, with a profound attention. The Com- 
mittee on Elections had reported against the: sitting 
member, and Mr Jones and Mr F, sustained the re- 
port, which was adopted by a very large majority. 
Immediately the new claimant, Mr Doty, was qual- 
ified and took his seat. Strange, however, as it may 
appear, the House was occupied the greater part of 
this day in discussing the question, whether Mr 
Jones shiould receive his mileage and per diem com- 
pensation, They had just before decided that he had 
no right to a seat in the House, but now they have 
decided by a majority of six or seven, to pay him for 
services, precisely as if he had been legally a mem- 
ber of the House. A fine inducement.to members 
to dispute seats. Advance a shadew of a claim, and 
you will be aided in contesting it. Many gentlemen 
no doubt thought him entitled to his seat, and there- 
fore voted to pay him ; but on what grounds gentle- 
men, who opposed his claim, should have voted to 
compensate him, I am at a loss to determine. 

Yesterday was devoted to the private calendar, 
and the House made out to passone bill, a bill in be- 
half of the widow of Gen. Brown. - Mr Adams advo- 
cated the will, and took occasion to eulogize Gen. B. 
But in reference to private claims, the chairman of 
the Committee of ways and means, Mr Cambreleng 
stated that there were no less than 750 bills on the 
private calendar, 500 pages which, perhaps, admit- 
ted of no dispute ; and if gentlemen would persist in 
taking up contested bills, hundreds and hundreds of 
claimants must be cut off from all hope of jystice for 
an indefinite period. The House cannot, it is said, 
get through with them as they now proceed. Why 
then is not a court of exchequer, or something sim- 
ilar, established? Are people afraid justice will cost 
too much ? 

Several accidents by flood and land have occurred 
which I have not space to detail. I will only add 
that the new year came in like a lion, but has since 
relented, a thaw having set in for the last three days. 

Your friend, Viator. 





Several good books are on our Table to be 
noticed next week. | 





An Obituary notice from Boxford reached 


us too late for this paper. It shall appear in our | pe 


next. 


| my late visit to the American Prisoners at K 7} 
On Thursday morning. the 20th inst. though the 
| kindness of the Sheriff, A. McDonell, Esq. 1 was 


eae. 
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THE GENTLE Boy, WITH AN. ORIGINAL | sécompanied me, and introduced me to them as a) 


ILLUSTRATION. 
_ We designed to say a word of richly merited 
commendation in behalf of this very beautiful 
work, to which the rare genius and delight. 
ful faney of two creative minds in kindred arts, 


a friend has sent an article ou the , subject, 
which expresses what we wish to say. better 
than we might have hoped to-do, and'which fur 
want of room is deferred to our next himber. 
The Book is published by Weeks, Jordin & Co. 


a 


It gives us great pleasnre to learn that our 
esteemed friend and Brother the Rev. T. R.} 
Sullivan has purchased of Mr. Jones his interest 
inthe Unitarian Monitor a small semi-monthly 
paper, published in this city, with the intention 
of taking the editorial charge of it. 

We most sincerely wish Mr. Sullivan a large 
list of subscribers, and eminent usefulness 
and happiness in his undertaking, 


| sheer a 


For the Register and Observer. 

Mr Editor,—I have been a constant auditor 
during the course of ‘School Lectures,’ of which 
you advertise the twelfth in your paper of this 
day, and have been so highly interested, grati- 
fied, and instructed, as to be induced through the 
medium of the Register, to call the attention 
of the community to them, They are free to 
all, interested in subjects connected with early 
education—and who is not ?—and will well re- 
munerate those who devote the bour a week 
they occupy, for the time they cost, 

‘There are but three or four more of these 
Lectures to be given, before the termination of 
the course ; and it is earnestly recommended, 
that teachers and others should avail them- 
selves of the few opportunities remaining. The 
audiences hitherto have been*numerovs,but more 
stillean be accommodated. Hon. James G. Car- 
ter, a Senator from Worcester County, and an 
experienced practical teacher, is to furnish the 
next lecture. : 2 





The Treasurer of the Mass. Evangelical 
Missionary Society acknowledges the receipt 
of 60 dollars from the Ladies of Rev. Dr. 
Bancroft’s and Mr. Uill’s Society in Worcester, | 
Mass, : 


OBITUARY. 


Died at Newport, N. Y. on the 1th of Dec. Mas 
Saran Wiiiovensy, wife of Dr Westel Wil- 
loughby, in the 59th year of her age. She had en- 
dured. with exemplary patience years of ill health. 
Her last sickness was short but severe. Her uni- 
form submission to God’s will was worthy of remark: 
her piety was habitual, and shed the light of Christ 
upon ber family and throngh a large circle of friends 
-and acquaintances. Truly it may be said of her, 
that she ‘was full of good-works and alms-deeds.’ 
It kindness, constant as the day, and an unmeasured 
charity that never tired, can embalm the memory of 
the departed, hers must long live in the affection of 
friends—in the grateful recollection of the poor. 

The loss of this excellent woman is deeply and 
painfully felt in the community, and by the Unitari- 
an church in Trenton of which she had been an ex- 
emplary member for years; and that religious fel- 
low ship truly sympathise with the bereaved husband; 
they would speak words of peace and hope to his 
widowed heart; these drawn from the everlasting 
Gospel, will bring to his mourning spirit the rich 
consolations of Christ.. 

She has gone from our world of suffering and sor- 
sow—from earth's alternating scenes of we aud glad- 
ness, and, as we undoubtingly trust, to gather wreaths 
of immortality from the cross. By faith we trace 
her bright pathway in the spiritual world, ‘from 
glory to glory,” even to the radiance of our Father’s 
throne. There the perennial friendship of Jesus the 
Savior will yield a fulness of joy to ber soul! 

Calm he the sleep of the grave to thy body— 
Peaceful the home of thy spirit above. 




















‘ Tuere is a world of light, 
Qt calm, unclouded day, 
Whither blest spirits bend their flight 
When disenthralled of clay : 
In that bright world, pure truth forever dwells, 
And each expanding heart with purest rapture swells! 


Immortal peace and rest 
Are for the good alone ; 
These, these shall make her spirit blest 
Betore her Father’s throne ! 
Then, meet we there, where happy spirits reign, 
Where rest, and peace, and light, forever banish pain! 

















Stonington Railroad.— According to an offical 
statement of the affairs of the Stonington Railroad, 
which has this day been made public, it appears that 
the actual disbursements on account of the road, have 
been more than double the amount of chartered cap- 
ital, the former being $2,500,000, and the lattear $1, 
200,000. This resnit is attributed to a combination 
of untoreseen administerial mismanagement, and the 
large appropriation of stock to particular individuals, 
in the original distribution, from which the fiscal ope- 
rations of the Company where seriously embarrassed. 
To relieve the company in its present difficulties (the 
receipts being in the meantime stated as under its 
expenses) it has oeen proposed to the Stockholders 
to invest the Directors with power to impose assess- 
ments on each transfer of Stock, and to facilitate the 
operation of this measure, to make application to the 
Legislature for an amendment of its character to meet 
the proposed object—an aditional Stock to be created 
on account of such assessment, to bear interest co- 
equal with the dividends. The road is now under 
attachment, and heavy claims upon it, and it appears 
doubtful whether it shall belong to the attaching or 
the mortgage credstors. In answer to a com- 
munication to the Girard and United States Bank ol 
Philadelphia, (the chief creditors of the Company) as 
to whether any further assistance could be expect- 
ed trom them, a similar reply was received from each 
Institution, that no further advances would be made 
either by a direct loan, or by a new subscription to 
the Stock of the Company ; nor were the Banks 
willing to extend the payment of the Bonds of the 
Company falling due in March next—.V. Y. Courier 
& Enquirer. 


Completion of the Rail Road,+On Tuesday last 
the section of the Rail Road north of the Nashua river | 
in this village was completed and the cars came into 
the depot in fine style. The public can now avail 
themselves of the full benefit of the road, which for 
pleasant location is not surpassed by any in the coun- 
try. The director#are deserving of great credit for 
the energy and mei ge ng with which they have 
carried forward the work, notwithstanding the sever- 
ity of the weather, and the unfavourable circumstan- 
ces attending the finishing of the road. The cars on 
this road are probably the most elegant and comfort- 
able of any now in use, and have elicited the admira- 
tion ot all who have seen them.—Vashua Gazette. 


The Georgia Constitutionalist of the 11th inst. con- 
tains the census of the State for 1838, from which it 
appears that the white lation amounts to 893, 
190,—Colored, 268,512. Total, 662,173. 


{From the Osw Journal. 
A VISIT BY A CLERGYMAN TO THE AMER-/ 
_._ ICAN PRISONERS AT KINGSTON. 
D,N. Burnuam, Esg.—Dear Sir: In compli-} 
ance with your request, I give you a brie( of 
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rmitted to visit them. I found the great body of | 


ad ale 3 ; i" They availed themselves of this freedom, and made 
ay en ee their, happiest efforts. But’ u ly tnreserved communivations to me. They, 


~ particular crisis in our national history. But I for- 
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_ Visit them, and to inquire into their condition in be- 


that they were at perfect liberty to make to me eS 


communications that they wished, and particularly 
o 


desired them to be free arid anreservedt in their 
_ ments in regard to their condition and their wants. 


, with a single exeeption,told me that they 


/ Were furnished with every thing that was necessary 
for their comiort, so far as was proper for persone in 

their situation ‘Their food was sufficient, whole- 

_ Some atid palatable. Their clothing was comfortable. 

| and -whidlevet they needed that was not shed 

_ them by the Government was procured paid for 
out of the fund contributed by their friends... 






appeared for the most part clean in their 
‘dress; and they manifested a composure of 
) and asubdned state of feelings, which, eon 
their situation and prospects, was quite unexp 
| and gratifyingtome. The single exception to which 
to which I alluded was that of aman about forty 
years of age, who told me that the food which was 
allowed them was not sufficient. They are allowed 
soldiers rations, i. e., a pound of beef, and a pound 
of bread, with some-potatoes, per day ; bat this, to 
men who have been accustomed to hard labor, and 
to eat accordingly, is not sufficient to satisfy their 
wants. The Deputy Sheriff, of whom I made inquiry 
informed me that this was true, but the ss 
was generally made up trom the prisoners fund, 
This fund also enables thei to procure tea, coffee, 
sugar, stationary, clothing, &e, as they need. The 
Sheriff informed me that he had received tor the use 
of the prisoners about four hundred dollars, and that 
about one hund.sed and twenty dollars of this sum 
remains unexpended in his hands. This sum he in- 
timated, would last them about a fortnight longer.— 
The supplies are furnished to the prisoners, accord- 
Ing to orders {rom a committee of their own number. 

In saying that the prisoners appeared comfortable 
and composed, I do not intend to intimate that they 
are notin a truly unhappy and deplorable condition. 
they appear like men who are dejected and suffering, 
os indeed they are) and with gloomy prospects be- 

re them ; but my observations relate only to their 
comparative condition er to what might naturally be 
expected of the tenets of a prison house, They re- 
ceive at the hands of the Sheriff and the subordinate 
keepers, every indulgence that prudence and safety 
will allow ; and they manifested to me the most sin- 
cere thankfulness at the kindness and humanity with 
which they were treated. 

I conversed with many of them individually, and 
addressed them all, in each room collectively. They 
appeared to hang tpon my words with an intensity 
of interest, as though they were unwilling that a 
syllable should escape; and, when I bade them 
farewell, I received such benedictions of gratitude 
as made a strong impression on my heart. Several 
individuals, to whem I had particular messages from 
their friends, the moment I mentioned the names of 
their mothers, their parents, or relatives, the still tear 
was seen standing in their eyes, and the quivering 
lip and strong expression indicated that the deep 
fountains of the soul were broken, and that there 
were emotions at work within them of a nature, too 
deep and strong for utterence. One man, 40 or 45 
years old whished me to see his wife and children at 
Cape Vincent, but his feelings so overcame him 
when he spoke that he wre not able to communicate 
to me the message he wished to send. 

The clergymen of the city are very atttentive to 
visiting the prisoners, and are admitted without res- 
traint. Bibles and tracts also, in sufficient numbers, 
are furnished them by the Bible and tract Societies, 
and when I entered the room I found many of them 
with their bibles in their hands. I was iniormed 
that a great change has taken place among them in 
this particular since their first imprisonment. . Then, 
as a general thing, they were listless and indifferent 
in regard to their souls, and many of them scoffed at 
the idea of religion, and ridiculed the ministers who 
visited them. Their conduct in this respect, was 
shocking to the officers who had them in charge. 
But of late they have become far more suber, and 
now uriversatly, I believe, receive the visits of the 
city clergymen, with respect and gratitude. The 
Sheriff intormed nie that any individual who wished 
to see any particular clergyman, of any denomina- 
tion, in this city, had the privilege that he requested. 
An arrangement has recently been made among the 
city clergymen by which one of their number will 
visit the prison daily. 

Woodruff was executed on Wednesday of last week, 
at 8 o'clock in the morning. He was attended by a 
Roman Catholic Priest. The Sheriff informed me 
(contrary to several Feports which I had heard) that he. 
submitiéd to his fate with wonderful composure. Two 
men, Peeler and Sweet, were to have been execu- 
ted the morning (Saturday) after I left Kingston. 
Sweet was from the town of Alexandria, and Peeler 
from Rutland, in this county. The latierleft a wife 
and several children, and, from his farewell letter to 
his family, (which was shown to me,) I inferred that 
he was in a very proper state of mind for a man in 
his situation. 

It is the general opinion at Kingston, that few, (if 
any) more executions will take place ; but it is also 
probable that few (if any) pardons will be granted 
soon. It is uederstood that tne Governor has ordered 
the penitentiary to be put in readiness for a consider- 
able addition to itsinmates. It does not appear, from 
anything I could discover to be the wish or the in- 
tention of the Government to execute the severity of 
the law upon these deluded and unfortunate persons, 
auy firther than it may be considered necessary for 
the public safety. 

As regards the ages of the prisoners, the public are 
correctly informed that they are, for the most part, | 
young, uniformed, and undisciplined minds. From 
a list of twenty-one names which were brought up 
on two days for trial, | discovered that one-third of 
the number (7) reported themselves as under twen- 
ty years of age, and two-thirds, (14) as ot and un- 
der twenty-siz. 

The public feeling in Canada is very strong against 
us on this side of the lake and river, and they con- 
sider us all as more or less implicated in the diserders 
that have sprung up among us. It is a matter of as- 
tonishment to many that they should tee¥ as they do 
—and particularly that the Government should go 
so straight forward, as it does, in executing some of 
the wretched prisoners. To me; 1 confess, it is not 
surprising. We only need te reverse our circumstan- 
ces, and consider how we should feel here in Jeffer- 
son county if a band of two or three hundred Cana- 
dians should, on any pretence whatever, of philan-. 
thropy or benevolence, come over by stizsalth, and put 
to death some fifty or sixty intiabitants. We should 
not be very ready, I apprehend, to pattiate the of- 
fence by the plea that it was only war and not mar- 
der, that was intended ; or that the hostilities were 
aimed against the Government, and not_ against indi- 
viduals; or even that the lawless band were disap- 
pointed in regard to the cooperation of our own citi- 
zens in the work of carnage and of blood, Such con- 
siderations, I apprehend, would be little regarded by 
us as extenuating the offences, and particularly when 
it should be understood that it entered into the de- 
signs, at least of the leaders of the band, to possess 
themselves of our farms and property, and devide 
among themselves the spoils of victory. 

I am willing to allow that the feelings of a great 
body of the Canadian people appear to me to be 
stronger than truth or reason would justify ; but con- 
sidering what human nature is, they are only what 
might naturally be expected, apd what I doubt not, 
we ourselves would exercise under a reverse of cir- 
cumstances. 

I would merely observe, further, that epistolary 
intercourse with the prisoners is freely allowed, but 
that personal interceurse with their friends is almost 
universally prohibited. 

It 1s not my custom to appear in public on subjects 
of this discription, or I would express my sentiments 
in regard to our duties as men and citizens at this 


bear. AsI visited the prisoners on behalt-of their 
friends, it seemed right that I should communicate, 


learned ; and this is my apology for complying with 
your request, ana occupying a place in your columns. 
I am, respectfully, yours, &c. 

G. 8. WILson, 
Sackett’s Harbor, Dec. 25, 1838. 


Ce _ Ss 
. MASSACHUSETTS, LEGISL ATURE: 


The time of the Legislature, up to the period when 
our paper goes to press (Thursday P. M.) has been 
prircipally occupied in the organization of the two 
branches, and in necessary arrangements eee 
ry to the transaction of public business. 

‘Wednesday, January <2.—Myron Lawrence- was 
chosen President of the Senate, and Charles C. Cal- 
houn, Clerk. 

In the House, Robert C. Winthrop was elected 




















an from their own country, who had come to 


halfot their relatives and friends, He informed them 


through some public channel, the facts which I1|- 








nied the Executive to the Old South Church to at 
tend the customary religious services. The Electio 


‘sermon was preached by President, Hopkins of Wil- 
liams College. ai 
A. Skinner, the former Orthodox, and the latter Uni- 
-versalist, were elected chaplains of the house, to of- 
ficiate alternately. 

Mr Stevens, was elected Sergeant at Arins by an 
unanimous vote. - 


Legiétature in convention filled the vacancies in the 


| Senate, in conformity with the constitution, from 


those who had the. highest mumber of votes in the 
popular election. The choice made by the Legisla- 


-} ture’has fallen in each instance, on those who were 


regularly nominated Whig candidates. 

The Senators now chosen are for Suffolk, Messrs. 
Blake and Leighton; for Middlesex, Messrs. Eaton, 
Park and Chandler; Worcester, Messrs. Child, Han- 
cock, Kinnicutt, Lee, Carter and Atten; Franklin, 
Mr Hastings; Hampden, Messrs. Ashmon and Boies; 
and Norfolk, Messrs. Richardson, French and Good- 
rich. The Senate now consists of 37 Whigs and three 
Van Buren men. 

Tuesday, 8.—In the Senate, standing cominittees 
were appointed, ; 
Wednesday 9th.—The Senate made choice of Rev. 
Wm. M. Rogers, Chaplain, and of Benj. Stevens 
Sergeant at Arms. Thursday the 17th. inst. at 12 
o’clock was appointed for the choice of a United 


March next. 

In the House the Governor and Lt. Governor came 
in and took the oaths of office ; and the usual procla- 
mations were made by the Secretary of the State. 
In convention of the two Houses, the following 
gentlemen were chosen to compose the Council for 
the ensuing year. Francis C. Gray, Caleb Foote, 
Rufus Hosmer, Charles Hudson, Isazc C. Bates, 
Henry Shaw, David A. Simmons, Jos. Grinnell and 
Leavitt Thuxter, Esqrs. 

John P. Bigelow, Esq. was reelected Secretary of 
State, and David Wilder, Esq. Treasurer. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY. 
The anniversary of the South Congregational 
Sunday school will be celebrated on tomorrow 
evening (Jan 13) and addresses delivered 
by the Rev. Mr, Muzzey ond the superintendent 
of the school, The exereises will commence 





Both Houses, afterwards adjourned and accompa | i 


On Friday, Rev. George W. Biagden, and Rev. O. . 


Monday, ‘January {7.—The two branches of the : 


States senator for the term:of six years from 4th of } 





Set ntailchnnsas Se, Sel acgpelligy 
SIXTY VOLUMES FOR $30. 
SUN Day LIBRARY, edited by Rev. H. Ware 

yr., 4 vols. 18iho. 

Scenes. and Characters illustrating-Christian Truth, 
edited by Rev. 1. Ware je. 6 vols-16me 

‘| Ware’s Diseourses, 1}2mo- 

Ware’s Selections from Priestley, 12mo" 

Ware’s Letters te Woods, 8vo 

Whitmaa’s Letters to Universalists, 16mo 

W hitman’s Letters to Professor Stuart; 8yo» 

Wercester’s Last Thoughts, 12ar0" 

Worcester’s Letiers, 12mo 

Unitarian Tracts, H vols 12mo. 

Parker's Sermons, 8vo” 

Palfrey’s Sermons, .12mo~ 

Memoirs of Dr Parker, by Rev. H, Ware.jr: 8vo 

Norton’s Statement of Reasons, 12mo 

Noyes’s Prophets, 8 vols 12mo. 

Noyes’s Job, 12mo: 

Muzzey’s Sunday Scliool Guide, 18mo 

Meditations for the Sich, by. Rev. J, Cole, 18mo* 

Greenwood’s Lives.of tlie A‘postles, 18ino 

Farr’s Family Prayers, 16ino 

Brooks’s Fami'y Prayer Book, 12mo 

Ware on Formatien of Christian Character,. tenth’ 
edition, 16ma 

Farr’s Counsels and Consolations, 2d edition, 16mo 

Contemplations of the Savior, by Rev. 8. G. But-- 
finch, 12mo 

Freeman’s Sermons, large 12mo_ 

| Rev. Mr Loraine’s Faith examined and Changed, by 
Rev. J. Farr: : 

Unitarian Miscellany, edited’ by Jared Sparks and: 
F. W. P. Greenwood 
Dewey’s Discourses, 2-vols 12mo. 

Palfrey’s Griesbach’s Testament, 12mo 

Palfrey’s Harmony, 8vo°- 

Unitarian, edited-by: Rev. Bernard Whitman, Svo» 

; Channing’s Discourses, t2mo., 

Burnap’s Lectures on Unitarianism, 12mo 
Libraries or individuals can be supplied with the- 

above Unitarian Publications at the low price of $30 

by the publishers, No,.134 Washington street, oppo- 
| site School st, jl2 




















WEEKS, JORDAN & CO/S PERIODICAL 
LIST’ FOR 1839. 
AMILIES, Clubs, Individuals, &¢. who are sup- 
plying themselves with popular reading matter, 
| are invited to examine,the following, among our very: 
| large list of Periodicals. 
| Lady’s Book, edited by Mrs S.J! Hale, Mrs Leslie. 
Plate of Fashions, and twe pages of Music in each 
Number, $2. 
Knickerbocker, or New York Monthly. Magazine, . 
| monthly, $5. r 
New York Review And Quarterly Church Journal.. 
Edited by Prof. Henry and J. G. Coggwell, $5. 
} 


sittin 


Law Reporter, monthly, 32 royal octavo pages con- 
| taining all new English and American cases, $3. 
American Medical Library: And Intelligencer, 3328 
pages per annum, $10,; 
| Waldie’s Select circulating Library, of the best New: 
| and Entertaining Books, weekly, containing 840° 
| pages per annum of good reading, for $5: 
} Sunday Schoo! Teacher, monthly, $1 50. 
| Family Magazine, 40 pages, monthly, with numer, 
ous engravings, $1 50, 

















In this city, Mr Nathaniel Ellis Jr. of the firm of 
Binney and Ellis, to Miss Frances Elizabeth Dun- 
nells. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr Young, Hon. Nathan Ap- 
pleton, to Miss Harriet C. Sumner, 

In Suffield, Conn. Dec. 24, Mr Eli N. Bradley, of 
Roxbury, Mass. to Miss Elizabeth Rising, of W. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Capt. Orlando Leland, son of Dea. Micah Leland, to 
Miss Ursulia Cutler, daugter of Uriel Cutler. 

In Taunton, on Tuesday evening. Jan. 1, Mr Wil- 
lard Lovering, to Miss Sarah C. Morton, daughter of 
the Hon Marcus Morton, of Taunton. 








DEATHS. 








In this city, after a very short ilness, Mrs Harriet 
Fracker Domett, wife of George Domett, Esq. aged 
47. A faithful wife, an exemplary ard devoted moth- 
er, a kind and constant friend, a cheerful and dutiful 
Christian. She died as she had lived, in peace. 
She has rested from the labors of life, and found a 
large reward. 

On Sunday last, Mrs Elizabeth, wife of Daniel 
Greanleaf, Esq. 73. 

In this city, Jan. 8, deeply lamented by a large 
circle of sequaintance, Mrs Agnes Y. wite of Mr 
Thomas Boyd, 29. 

On Monday morning, Mrs Mille Prince, 76, relict 
of the late Rev. John Prince, L. L. D. of Salem. 

In Worthington, on the first inst. of scarlet fever, 
Miss Betsey, youngest daughter of Hon. Wm. Ward, 
18 years. 








A. D. A. 
FFICE of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, at No. 124 Washington st., 
opposite School street. ‘ istf jil2 


CHOOL LECTURES. The [2th lecture im the 
course, will be delivered, at the Hall opposite 
the Savings Bank, in Tremont Street, on Wednesday 
next, at 3 o’cloek,—by Hon. J. G. Carter. 
Teachers, parents, and the public generally, are 
respectfully invited to attend throughout the course. 
G. F. Tuarer—for the Committee. 





jan. 12, 


OOKS IN PRESS.—1. The Writings of Chief 
Justice Marshall, in one volume 8vo, containing 
about 700 pages. 

2. The Life of Archbishop Cheverus, translated 
from the French, with a portrait, one vol, 12mo. 

3. Buckminster’s Sermons and Life, in two vols. 
12mo. 

4. Carlyle’s MisecHanies, vols. 3 and 4, 12mo, to 
correspond with the two first volumes. 

5. Selt-Culture, by W. E. Channing, 2d edition. 
6. Archie Moore, a novel, in two volumes, 12mo. 
2d edition. 





8. Christian Examiner, No. 91, for March 1839. 
9 Home, by Miss Sedgwick, 16th edition. 

The above are in press, and shortiy will be pub- 
lished by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington street, opposite School street. ji2 


AVERLEY NOVELS, new edition —Now 

publishing, a new edition of these celebrated 

novels, at about half the former price. Four vols 

now ready, price 25 cents per volume. 

Jast received by . P. NICHOLS & Go. 
jl2 147 Washington street. 


PARKS’S BIOGRAPAY, vol. 10, just publish- 
ed, containing 
Lives of Robert Fulton, 
Joseph Warren, 
Henry Hudson, 
Father Marquette. 
H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 








For sale by 
ji2 
C. LITTLE & JAMES BROWN continue 

e their rooms for the sale of Private Libraries, 
and have just received 
Walton’s Polyglott, a fine copy, 8 vols folio. 
The Antwerp Polyglott, 8 vols folio, full parch- 
ment. 
Lightfoot’s Works, 2 vols folio, calf. 

do do 24 vols 8vo. 
London Montbly Repository, from the commence- 
ment, half calf. 
Edioburg Review, Edinburg edition, complete. 
London Monthly, (the old) from the commence- 
ment, 155 vols, well bound. 
Poole’s Annotations, 2 vols folio, 
Also— _ 
Upwards of 6000 volumes, on various subjects of 
Literatere and Theology, &e &c, which are offered 
at low prices and presenting a rare chance for Cler- 
gymen to fill up their Libraries. 6t ji2 


EADOWS’S NUGENT’S DICTIONARY.— 
1 A new French end English Pronounciog Dic- 
tionary, on the basis of Nugent’s, with muny new 
words in general use, in two :— Freneh and 
English and English and French ; exhibiting the 
pronounciativn of the French in pure English sounds, _ 
the parts of speech, gender or French nouns, regular 
ar conjugation of verbs, accent of English 








‘and names of countries and nations ; to which are 
prefixed principles of French pronunciation and an 
abridged grammar ; by F.C. Meadows, M. A. of the 
university of Paris ; 4th American edition, corrected 


r ; for sale to the ‘-ade or at retail, by J. MUN- 
d8 











them in three mee oe each room containing, I 
should suppose, a 


t forty individuals. The Sheriff)’ Speaker and Luther S, Cushing, Clerk. 


— 


OE & CO. 134 Washington st. 


es 


In Sherburne,on the Ist. inst., by Rev. Amos Clark, | 


4. Ware’s Lite of the:Savior, fourth edition, 16mo | 


and 
words, list of the usnal Christian and proper names, © 


and improved, by George Folsom, M. A. on fine pa- — 





at 7 o'clock. Gentleman’s Magazine $3. . 
soa - are 
: r[\HE GENTLE BOY, a thrice-told Tale, by Na- 
MARRIAGES. thaniel Hawthorne,witlt an original Ilhustration.. 


Just published, for sale by 
’ H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 
ji2 147 Washington st. 


OARD.—Good board and Jodgings may be ob 

tained, by members of the Legislature, in a re- 

spectable private family, by inquiring at the Office— 
of the Christian Register. ep4t d 22 


LERCE’S SOU N D.—An Elementary Treatise on 
Sound, being the second volume of a course of 
Natural- Philosophy, designed for the use of High 
Schools and Colleges ; compiled by.Benjamin Peirce, 
| A. M., University Professor of. Mathematics and’ 
» Natural Philosophy in Harvard University. One 
vol. 8 vo. pp. 220. 

The New York Review, for January 1839, review- 
ing the above work, says— 

‘It is entitled the second volume of a course of 
Natural Philosophy, but its predecessor has not yet 
reached us, unless he reter to an excellent Algebra, 
which we desire to recommend’ * We have, been, 
led to the foregeing remarks by the obj ct and. char-. 
acter of the highly valuable addition to science before. 
us. Mr Peirce has bestowed much, cure. and atten-. 
tion on a branch of physics litle understood, even by, 
the initiated, and has rendered no trifling service to. 
science, in establishing the laws of acousticsin so clear 
and masterly amanner. His selection of materials. 
does high honor to his taste and judgement, and 
he handles the more complex instruments of sci-. 
ence with perfect skill and dexterity. A's a_bogk of. 
instruction, his compilation is perfect; although it 
may, in soine few points, lie open to criticism, yet it 
affords an admirable illustration of what a scientific 
treatise should be.’ 

PY acseacsion and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 


jan 5. 


























TP EDUCATION. £3 

HE Winter Quarter at Milton Academy wilk 

commence on Tuesday, December 4th. The 
studies pursued are such as are usually attended to. 
in academies and high schools. J 

Terms,—Tuition, Five Dollars per term ; inciden- 

| tal expenses, 25 cents, 
| Good boarding may be obtained.in the family of. 
| the Principal from $1 50 to $2 00 per week, 
| References—Dr A. Holbrook, Milton; Dy. Gray, 
| Roxbury; Dr Spooner, Dorchester; Hon, Abel: 
| Cushing and Samuel H, Babcock, Boston. 8tis dl 


MENTAL AND MORAL CULTURE. 

R ALCOTT will re-open his School, at his. 
A dweiling, No. 6 Beach Street, on Monday, Oc- 
| tober first, for the admission of children of bath sex- 
| es, from four to twelve years of age. 
Instruction will be given in Spelling, Reading, 
{ 








Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, and English Gram- 
mat; with the Latin and Preuch. Languages, if de- 
| sired. 
Particular attention will be given to, the general 
i discipline of the intellectual faculties, and to the 
| manners and morals of the pupils: 
Terms—for the English studies $8 00-a quarter. 
—with Latin.and French 12.00 + 
for children under five 
years of age 6.00 “ 
Boston, Sept. 29, 1838, 3m 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. IN CAMBRIDGE. 

Reter to Sidney Willard, A. B. Mussey, J. T. 
Buckingham, J. Livermore, RM. Hodges, Charles 
Everett, A. Rice, Trustees of the School. 

The Academical Year commences the second 
Monday of September, and consists of four quarters, 
of eleven weeks each, unless the annual Thanksgiv- 
ing divide the first and second quarters unequally. 

The first three Vacations are one week each; the 
fourth, five weeks. 





Board &c. for a year, $150 Always 
= Winter or Spring, 50 in 
one querter, ; Summer or Fall, 45 Sadvnce. 


Tuition in the Primary, Middle and Classical de- 
partment, $6, $12, and $15. a quarter; or $20, $45 
and $55 a year, in advance. 

Music, with use of Piano, $20 a quarter. 

Painting in Water Colors, $6 a quarter. 

Drawing taught to all the Schou! without uddition- 
al charge. ' 

Any one branch other than Music, $10 a quarter. 

Expense of Fuel arranged amongst the pupils. 

Teacher of Music, Charles Zeuner, President of 
the Handel Haydn Society, Boston, 

Teacher of Modern Languages, L. de Mariotti, 
University, Parma. 

Teacher of Drawing, Painting, and Assistaat Prin- 
cipal, Mrs. Mack. 

Competent Young Ladies assist in various branch- 
es, one of whom, at least resides in the family of the 


Principal. 
D. Mack, Principal. 
Cambridge, Nov. 10th, 1838. nov 24 


‘PURE SPERM OIL. 
T. HASTINGS, 101 State street, has con- 


e stantly for sale Winter, Fal}, end Spring strain- 
ed Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use. Oil 
cannisters of various sizes. 

Oil sent'to any part of the city, free of expense. 
jan 13 istf 


ROF: GREENLEAF’S LECTURE to the law 

- School at Harvard, is contained in the LAW 
REPORTER, a Charge by Judge Story, 8. J. C. 
Worcester and Bangor, Digest of American Cases, 
and many articles of Miscoltony: ‘ ea? 

RP This is the ently Journal on_ this plan in the 
1 U.S. and contains the important English Cases as 
soon as they arrive in this country, together with all 
American Cases most interesting to the profession. 
The success of the work has been such as to insure its 
continuance. 32 pages per month. ,00. 

d 5 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. Publishers. 
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POETRY. 








FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


The following lines were suggested by an article 
in the Christian Register, Oct. 13. 


THE PIRATE AND THE DOVE. 


Beautiful record of the soul! 

With what deep meaning fraught! 
1 muse on thee, until entranced 
Within a heaven of thought! 


I see the Spirit-Dove descend, 
As when o’er Jordan’s wave 
It rested on the Anointed One 
Who came to seek and save. 


Spirit of Love! the desert shore 
Was net too waste for thee 

To work thy miracle of grace, 
And set the bond-man free! 


Zenaida Dove! what notes were those 
That pierced that soul with wo— 

As when the prophet from the rock 
Caused gushing streams to flow! 


Bitter indeed, as Marah’s founts, 
Uprose the swelling tide— 

But changed to living waters soon, 
By that which purified. — 


Judea’s wilderness first heard 

The voice that cried, ‘ Repent!’ 

That herald voice—still o’er life’s wastes 
In varying echo sent. 


It crowned the malefactor’s cross, 

In that tremendous hour, 

When Earth and Hell poured out their rage— 
And spent their conquered power. 


See-Worldliness and Pleasure deal— 
E’en to its trumpet tone — 

While listening Guilt obeys the voice 
Heard in the Dove’s low moan! 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
Mark vi. 2—8. 


We met, a small and feeble band, 

Around God's holy throne to stand ; 
The prayer of humble faith to raise, 
And swell the choral song of praise. 


- 


Our strength was weak. 
His children’s humblest prayer will hear, 
Was in our midst, a shining light, 

Our sun by day, our shield at night. 


What though no ear could catch the song 
Breathed by the spotless herald-throng ? 
What though no voice in thunder spoke ? 
Or forth, no visioned glories broke ? 


The still, small voice of holy love, 
The faith, which lilts the soul above, 


The hope, that checks our doubt and fear, 
Proclaimed His gracious presence near. 


There were the precious seed-drops given, 


Ferm out its letters fair ; 


To write it on the blood-bought page 
Of everlasting lite. 


_ dice led Israel to reject the gospel preached by 








But He, whose ear 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
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PREJUDICE. 

Moch is said about innocent prejudices, and 
about the impropriety of shocking the prejudices 
of mankind; and yet what is a prejudice? how 
would you describe it? Is not & prejudice @ 
feeling for which we cannot give a satisfactory 
reason, or for which we are ashamed to give 
any reason? Are not prejudices unphilosophi- 
cal, and should a rational mind indulge them * 
/ > not prejudices unchristian, and should not 
a christian perseveringly overcome them as 
m.ks of peculiar delicacy and refinement! 

jet such remember that it was prejudice 
wh ch prevented the Jews from receiving the 
Messiah, when in the fulness of time he made 
his appearance among them,—that it was preju- 
dice which nailed him to the cross; that. preju- 


the Apostles; that it is the veil of prejudice 
which still binds her eyes and leads her yet to 
reject all the combined evidence of miracle, 
testimony, and prophecy ; that prejudice has re- 
tarded the progress of improvement in Europe, 
and kept millions of our fellow creatures. en- 
chained by ignorance and superstition ; that it 
is prejudice now which causes the Hindoo to 
turn from the light of science and the truth of 
revelation, and to cleave to the absurdities and 
the idolatry of his ancestors, And while preju- 
dice is acknowledged the strongest bulwark of 
tyranny in the old world, is America, ovr own 
enlightened, cherished home, free from its bale- 
ful influence ? 

It was a sunny spring afternoon, when the 
steamboat left the wharf at New York, The 
deck was crowded with passengers. The gay 
who were escaping from the summer heaf, and 
the close and stifling air of the city, to the pur- 
er breezes, yet scarcely less dissipated society, 
of the fashionable watering-place. The men of 
business who are at all seasons going te and 
returning from that crowded mart ; the busy ar- 
tizan, the restless speculator, and the not. al- 
ways thoughtful student, were there crowded 
together. 

And on that deck, although not mingled with 
the crowd, was another: a man just entered 
upon life’s busy and stirring scenes,—a man 
who inherited from his Maker a mind of high 
and noble powers; a graduate of one of our 
first colleges ; a student in and licentiate of onr 
oldest theological seminary ; an ordained cler- 


EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCE OF INTEG- 


The immediate ancestor of Sir Robert Grant 
(late Governor of Bombay) was, among his 
commercial connections, known by the familiar 


and which he acquired by the following circum: 
stance :—At an early. period of his career-as a 
merchant, the tide of wealth which had 


‘ually flowed in upon him suddenly ebbed, and | 


left him stranded—having lost all butreputation, } 
which remained unimpeached end ansullied. 


confidence which his integrity, thus tested, had 
produced, that he again commenced business, 
and was eminently successful.. The first use 
he-made of his newly-acquired wealth wag to 
pay the whole of his former creditors in. full, 
with interest on. their respective debts, although 
they had legally no claim on him, having ac- 
cepted the composition, and given him a full dis- 
charge, This was not all, He was guardian 
to the childrea of an eminent civilian, and the 
property of this family had been swallowed up 
in the general wreck. He not only repaid this 
sum with interest, but at a subsequent period 
he considered that as a faithful guardian he was 
hound to improye his trust by al! possible means, 
and that on this principle the family was enti- 
tled to compound interest for the whole. time, 
which at the then very high rate of interest in 
India amounted to a very considerable sum. 
He computed the amount, and actually paid the 
whole additional sum to the family, and this at 
a time when his own family was by no means 
fully provided for, and when in an ordinary 


peted with the mere suggestions of conscience. 
Jn paying this tribute to departed worth, and | 
by associating this characteristic and honorable 
incident in the life of the ‘ sainted sire’ of Lord 
Glenelg and his deceased brother, we are in 
this simple record doing more real honor to 
their names than sculptured marble or monu- 
mental bust could confer :— 


——‘ The actions of the just 
Smell sweet In death, and blossom in the dust.’ 


a 


Apostotican Succession.—In a speech at 
the late meeting of the London Missionary So- 
ciety in Leeds, the Reverend Mr Carruthers, of 
Liverpool, formerly missionary in the Crimea, 
related an amusing instance of the importance 
attached to apostolical succession among the 
Kalmuk Tarters. When at Astracan, he visit- 





gyman in one of our most numerous and influ- 
ential denominations. That man had a mind 


ed the place of worship.of the Kalmuks, and 
saw their high priest arrayed in his splendid 


enriched by all the stores of ancient literature, | yellow pontifical robes. Observing a machine 


and of modern science: and a heart replete 
with Christian piety and benevolence, And of 
the busy crowd who shunned him, not one per- 
haps was there who surpassed, if one who equal- 
led him in moral worth or intellectual attain- 
ment, 

Yet that man was guilty of a ‘ skin not color- 
ed Jike our own,’ and he shrunk from those 
sround him because he felt that he was con-} 
sidered as a nuisance, and they regarded him 
with cold and supercilious pride, or with bitter 
and sneering contempt. 

Yet he was not alone. His young wife was 


exposed her to a night of storm,—had sown in 


nizing than this, to use his. own expression, — 
that it was prejudice which murdered his wife. 


resembling a hollow grirstone in the charch, 
he asked the high priest its uee, when the lat- 
ter told him that it was of great use, for it was 
his praying-machine —that the people wrote 
their prayers on pieces of paper, which he put 
altogether into the hollow wheel, and, turning 
round the handle, thus prayed for the Kalmuks! 
Apvother thing which provoked the missionary’s 
curiosity was, that he saw the high priest pour 
some dirty liquid out of a large bottle into a 
small vessel, and solemnly drink off the liquid ; 
and, on inquiring why this was done, he was 
told that that bottle contained the ashes of the 








grow fat, is one of the truest proverbs; but in: 


and anxieties respecting their social position}, 
among all; liquor and tobacco with one sex;} 
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b yn f ‘Honest Char ity). ic 
honorable cognomen of ‘Hon arles Grant, “diet, have been resorted to, for the restoration 


When his affairs were wound up, such the |, 
F ee tg ‘become stouter, i‘e, also, mentions slave-deal- 


mind their claims would have successfully com- |. 
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coffee and tea with the other ; indolence alter- 


nating with over exertion in both, induce a state. 
of feeling most incompatible with that which 
would prompt to laughter and incline us to grow 
fat. . vF : hg ’ <n 

Various expedients, in addition to an improved 


of lean persons to a better case; but amongst 


the most singular which we have on record is 


that of flagellation. Galen says, that horse 
dealers haying been observed to- fatten hoses 
for sale, by flogging them, an analogous method 
might be useful with spare persons who wish to 


ets who employed similar means, Suetonius 
informe us that Musa, the favourite physician 
of Augustus, used to fustigate him, not only to 
cure him of sciatica, but to keep him plump. 
Meibomius pretends that nurses whip little 
children to fatten them, that. they may appear 
healthy and chubby totheir mothers. No doubt 
but flagellation determines a greater flux of 
blood to the surface, and may thus tend to in- 
crease the circulation, and give tone to parts 
which would otherwise be languid,* 

As flagellation is now out of fashion and fai. 
len into disuse, both in church and state, pris- 
ons and schools, we may be content to take 
the hint which the practice furnishes and ob- 
tain the application of the philosophy by gentler 
methods. ‘There is no doubt, that a greater 
determination of blood to the surface will give 
fulness and activity of growth to the skin and 
Boft parts beneath, Hence the advantage, in 
reference to the point which now engages our 
attention, apart from the considerations on 
which the custom has already been recommen- 
ded of the use of the warm bath and subsequent- 
ly of even rough and assiduously continued fric- 
tion of the skin.— Bell on Health and Beauty. 





Tue Resrtrator.—Mr Combe has exhibi- 
ted in New York, an ingenious contrivance 
called a Respirator, invented in England, to o}- 
viate the irritating effect of cold air upon the 
lungs, in asthmatic and consumptive patients. 
The Respirator is worn over the month and is 
constructed on strictly scientific principles, It 
consists of the instrument proper and its appen- 
dages. The instrament js formed of a number 
of wire plates or seives made somewhat after 
the manner of those of Davy’s safety lamp, and 
fixed ina flexed frame. The breath in pas- 
sing through these plates yields its coluric is 
taken up by cold air which is drawn through the 
instrument, during respiration, and thus raised 
from the freezing point to from 60 to 80 degrees, 
according the quality of the Respirator used, 
The air too, in its passage inward, parts with 
the grosser irritating particles which it may 
contain. The Respirator is recommended by 
some of the first medical men -in England. 
Mr Combe says thata friend of his, who had 
for some time coughed so during the night as 
to be hardly able te sleep, was enabledto do so 
without disturbance on the first night of wear- 
ring the instrument, and until he recovered. 





HOWARD BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
To the Members and Patrons of the Howard Be- 


of your bounty are cautioned against relying on this 


disbursements of the Committee. Some other lega-| By John S. Dwight. 


are expected to be paid into the Treasury, which 
must aleo be permanently invested, in eccordance 


scriptions, collections 


Moses Grant, President. — . 

ArtTEemas Simonps, Secretary, 

Carvin Wuirine, Treasurer. 
Boston, October 29, 1838. 





VALUE OF THE DISPUTED TERRITORY &c. 
Dr C. T. Jackson, in his Introduction to his Report 


on the Geology of the Public Lands makes the follow- 


ing remarks in regard tothe mode of adjusting the 
Boundary line and the value of the territory in dis- 
pute to the United States. 


Should future surveys be called for, in adjusting 
the vexed question of the Northeastern Boundary 
line of the United States, it will be necessary to car- 
ry a set of good mountain barometers along the line 
which is claimed by us under the treaty of 1783 ; 
and 1 doubt not, thattbe chain of bighlands which 
separate the waters flowing into th® Atlantic Ocean 
from those that flow inte the St. Lawrence, will be 
readily found in the district where the present claim 
is made by the United States. 

It will be seen, in the report of my excellent as- 
sistant Mr James T. Hodge, that there 1s. a chain of 
highlands in the district in question, there being a 
number of mountains which divide the waters flow- 
ing north from those which flow to the sodth. 
Should the boundary line be sul»mitted tothe explor- 
ation of a board of engineers, | appprhend they would 
find no difficulty in tracing it according to our claim. 
The claim set up by Great Britain to more than 
ten thousand square miles ol the territory of Maine, 
on the plea that the St. John does not empty into the 
Atlantic Ocean, but pours its waters into the Bay of 
Funday, and that the chain of highlands designated 
in the treaty of 1783, is the range which divides the 
Penobscot and the Kennebec waters from the Alla- 
gash and Walloostvok, is certainly too absurd for se- 
rious refutation, and shows only an unjustifiable de- 
sire of that country to extend its territory into lands 
belonging justly to this country. 

It is greatly to be deplored, that few of our legis- 
lators or commissioners have ever visited the disput- 
ed territory, and that they are not prepared to act 
understandingly upon the subject, while they have 
not even the advantage of consulting a correct map 
of that region, since no accurate surveys have yet 
been made along the northern boundary. 

I will ask, however, if we ere prepared to make a 
sacrifice of one of the most valuable timber and ag- 
ricultural districts in the state of Maine, or if we 
shall willingly give to Great Britain the great mili- 
tary power over our territory which she would be 
able to possess, should we relinquish to her, in-any 
degree, our boundary line. 

The question is not, however, merely one of pro- 
perty in the backwoods of Maine, although sueh a 
consideration is of no small importance, but is one of 
great military and civil interest, in which not only 
Massachusetts and Maine are concerned, as proprie- 
tors of the soi! but all New-England and the whole 
confederacy of the States are interested; for the 
British claim extends entirely from the St. John, at 
Mars Hill to the westmost branch of Connecticut 
river, and would give to that goverment facilities 
which, in time of war, would extend her power along 
the central parts of Maine, by the sources of all her 
great rivers, to the Connecticut, which empties its 
waters into Long Island Sound, thus surrounding all 
the New-England States, npon frontiers of which a 
most harrassing warfare might be carried on ; while 
the strong arm of the Union would thus be crippled, 
so that its strength could not be so powerfuly exerted 

















with the conditions prescribed by the legators. The | - 
Society must continue to depend on its annual sub- 
and donations, for its principal | 
available means for granting relief. Past expe t 
shows, that when the sick and suflering p 

ton need relief, the benevolence of our eltnens 
erally, and particularly a number of the 

and generous givers, will respond to the ca 
The present state ot the finances ol this Society are | | 
wholly inadequate to meet their calls for aid the |. 
present winter; particularly as they have constant 
applications in the eases of sickness, when more a 
is required than in times of health. Any contribu-' 
tions you fee! disposed to make can be sent to either 
of the subscribers. . “ P 


of : 
the most able 
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Introduction to do. — 
REA DING.—Worcester’s series, viz. A Primer 
age; the Second Book of Read- 
3; the Third Book of do and do. ; the 
Fourth Book of Reading. ' 

ARiTHM ETIC.—Parley's, Emerson’s North A- 
merican ‘Arithmetic, Parts 1, 2, and 3, and Ke; ; 
Walsh’s Mercantile, and Grund’s Exercisesand Key. 

ALGEBRA.—Grund’s Exercises and Key, and 
Grund’s Algebraic Problems, &c. 

HISTORY — Parley’s Book of the United States ; 
do First, Secon? and Third Books; the Historical 
Class Book; Hildreth’s Views of the United States, 
and Sequel todo; Outlines of Chronology, ancient 
and modern. : 

GEOGRAPHY .—Goodrich’s Outlines of Geogra- 
phy and Atlas; do Universal Geography; Wood- 

ridge’s Geographical Copy Book ; Blake’s Geogra- 
phy for Children. 

ASTRONOMY.—Grund’s Popular Astronomy; 
Parley’s Sun, Moon and Stars. 

_ CHEMISTRY .—Grzvnd’s Elements of Chemistry, 
stereotype edition. 

PHILOSOPHY. — Abboit’s Little Philosopher ; 
Grund’s Elements of Philosophy. Sullivan’s Moral 
Class Book. 

CEOMETRY .— Helbrook’s Easy J.essons; Grund’s 
Plane and Solid Geometry. 

W RITING.—Noyes’s System of Penmanship; 
Marshall’s Writing Books, 4 parts. 

BOOK-KEEPING. — Walsh’s Book-keeping ; 
Marshall’s Public School Account Book, 2 parts. 

DICTIONARIES.—Worcester’s Comprehensive, 
and do Elementary; Johnsen’s and Walker’s im- 
proved by Todd. 

The Political Class Book, Frost’s Grammar, Rus- 
sell’s Lessons in Enunciation, Child’s Boiaity. 

Teachers, School Committees, &c., are requested 
to give the above books an examination. 

Published by G. W, PALMER & CO. 

; _—"? Book Publishers, 121 Wushington st. 
sep 








SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

To Instructors of Primary and High Schools. 

per E Author of American Popular Smee offers 
to Instructors a series of reading books, design- 

ed for the use of schools. These books are intended 

not merely to teach reading for realing’s sake, but 

to suggest an intelligent method of instruction in 

preference to one merely mechanical. They attempt 

to communicate something of -the knowledge of na- 

ture, io instil the principles of a right conduct from 

the earliest age, to furnish elements of true history, 

and to form a just literary taste. The books are :— 

Primary. 

« Introduction to Popular aaa 

. American Popular Lessons. 

. Primary Dictionary. 

Progressive. 

. Sequel to Popular Lessons. 

Tales from American History. 

Poetry for Schools, 

. Grecian Histo: y. 

. English History. ye 

. Biography for Schools. 

10. Elements of Mythology. 

__ The Introduction to Popular Lessons, is especially 

intended for the youngest class of Jearners. Its les- 

sons are exceedingly plain, and systematically de- 

oe to please and Me children. It is illustratd 

(ed Dy Numerous cuts, This book is approved by the 

Public School Society of New York, and is ia in- 

their Schools. 

American Popular Lessons is consecutive to the 
Introduction, and carries forward the learner toa fur- 
ther knowledge ol the elements of morality, the man- 
ners of men, and the habits of animals. American 
Popular Lessons has been extensively used for many 
years in town and country. 

_ Primary Dictionary, contains four thousand werds 
in commonuse. tis intended to teach to think as 
well as to spell, and hes been proved to be as useful 
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the most ancient opinion respecting the duration of 











“This day published, for sale by JAMES MUN. 
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That scroll within thy hand shall fade, her frame the seeds of death ? this utilitarian age, in which children, even, are head’ : : : our Savior’s ministry, and exhibiting the succession BY DAVID REED, ... God's 
Like him who plac’d it there. The constituticn of the wife could not en- crammed with cakes and confectionary in one dig, eeaeperente, auaeuch as a pet gy of ores iN ieee peranisace with the order of the At 19 Water Street, Boston. the me 
dure the exposure. The husband. recovered establishment, and with chosen morsels and es-| to attend church when able, and_to keep their child- | aon pee ge set gee Me ith dissertations, i, See aeons Enrton. prophe 
Make to thyself a name, from the illness which ensued, bet it. wee only sences, or, more vernacularly expressed, with} rei school or suitable employment. And we have TLD. ps- - By Lant Carpenter, ‘- Ms .— Ti pid ol raat ile Ap six months past nit 
Not iv the seulptur’d aisle ; toe ae Sey odds and ends of all the sciences i » | often the satisfaction to see those, who in seasons of , Twe Dollars Fifty Cents,ifp din advance 
atch her declining health, aud to follow her | °¢¢S ; . s in another, | jiekness and want, have been aided by the Howard Just published by JAMES MUNROE & CO To individuals or ies who pay in advance Even c 
The marble oft betrays its trust, to an early grave. And among the many, sad this is now-2-days seldom witnessed, Then, io} penevolent Society, afterwards in improved end co are | 134 Washington street. -»- ayy | for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. ishing. 
Like Egypt’s lotty pile ; and bitter thoughts which erowded upon. his} *er life, the thirst for gold and office among| paratively independent circumstances. "| ¥ TOL. 8, SPECIMENS OF Ft Pewee | a! Se Revupesren ie Stecemunued, except at the the 
But ask of Him who quell’d . : Hy na Mig me F Society has foes 4 ; FOREIGN LITER-| ‘iscretion of the publisher, until all arrearages are pa 
im who quell’e mind as he recalled his blighted hopes, his dis+ men, and the craving for dress and gevgaws| | The oA 7 hich small permanent fund, the in- ATURE.—Select Minor Poems,t od from}. "aid. r4 a Ri taal oy We 
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To root, to bud, to bloom for Heaven. accompanying him to his father’s dwelling; and | ),; pee : , 
There, too, the dewy influence fell, as he leaned over her, although he mi ae daneel high priest’s predecessor, and that it was the ie ba svete Society, 2 in the defence of our common country. Although | #5 @ay book in the series. 
Life’s still, though onward march to tell. k d felt that hie 7 a t custom to burn the body of a deceased high In aceordance with established usage, the Stand- | war is a greatevil, yetexigencies may arise by which Sequel to Popular Lessons, is a first book of history. 
, ati s elt an . aaa cou : ne ®t priest, and then to mingle the ashes with water, ne Committee present the Twenty soventh Annual | we may be forced into.such a contest, and I would It sana history we greatlesson of morality, and 
cure her from insu e mi ave forgotten, | : hi : i taini constantly suggests the di i : hs 
Eternal God! whose eye can trace : “ . j oe tis eras of which was drunk by his successor Pris Society having been instituted more than a Saat rea carecmey or esa hick wrong. me orm este a al a a a wi 
* in the pure and holy affection which had united h hol f fi ( c unaltered our ancient well definded boundary, whic 4 
The scattered seed, the dew of grace, -. 1 which th ae rt cate a every morning until the whole of the former apes of a century, and having shared largely in | ought to be forthwith surveyed and marked by suit- Talestrom Ametican History, form Nos.9, 10, 11 
telat dedi dtl iain. Salkading lant NEM, GN WHICH thE BULRGE OF. 00S. BOING pontiff had been received really and bodily into | the confidence of an intelligent and liberal communis | able monuments. of Harpers’ Boy’s and Girl’s Library ; the severa, 
: ra hahaa , graciously implanted to sweeten the SOrrOWS, | the system of the existing pontiff. ty, a brief retrospective view of its origin anu pro-| [| shall not enter farther into the diseussion of this volumes form an entire serise, and may be used sep- 
Unharmed, life’s gathering ills to meet. 1 and heighten the joys of this life, the contempt ceedings, and some account of its present condition important subject, nor agitate the question respect- arately and singly, or in succession. No. 9. embraces 
and obloquy which was poured upon them; and 4 ep and future prospect, may not be improper. ing the constitutional power of the United States | the important history of Maritime Discovery, and the how 
And when our steps, though weal or wo as the boat passed on, they might have watch- RATHBUN, THE FORGER—A PRISON a the year 1812, a small number of benevolent | Goverment to cede any portion of the State of Maine, | Life of Columbus. This work is strongly recommend- Y 
May crown our daily lot below, fe ’ 3 SCENE: and pious individuals, in view of the unfortunate con- | now inhabited by citizens of that State, by allowing ed by the best judges of elementary books. ste 
vite i ed the beautiful scenery and the gorgeous an ee , dition of the sick and worthy poor, originated the | the tine clain : " Poetry for Schools, is i of the 
Shall cease life's varied path to roam, splendid sunset with feelings of almost unal As one of our citizens was recently journey-| Howard Benevolent Society — Besides affording pe- | will aa sm ome sr er nat 6 ‘. — and Prose Stfor read! ’ dat aetienaen ¥ a pre been i 
oR a P ‘ { : . e country is now ed, in ng and declamation, een i 
Oh! lead us to the Christian’s home. loyed pleasure. ing homeward from the commercia! metropolis | cuniary relief, when alms were necessary, they cul- | increase of its settlements fn in its commercial busi- comprising a belefeystens of rhetoric, san Bs ch site th 
Taunton. But the lest streaks of day-light were dissp- he stopped for an hour or two, at Auburn. Im- tivated an intimate acquaintance with the objects of | ness, by the unsettled state of theis question. The of English literature, {from the age of Elizabeth to the 
y-lig , ; ass ‘ their benevolence ; they visited the sick and dying, he ; F agre American Poet eee 
aT ie pearing; the dark clouds were gathering, and pelled by motives of curiosity, he repaired to the | and soothed and alleviated their sufferings by friend pais go ong a var ger ea : a Grecian History is the hist {G fi pulpit 
g: : ’ ‘ ' i tea " -} our claim, e of emigration will begin to flow s the history of Greece, from a 
For the Register and Obscrver. | yh thing hipaa a apy — angry mg om apa araactpete gta hg age hint y cone Sudiian tmaeten tee wnat va vaphaty eoreres the Sealed the daemon and to the cae ae to the present time, and includes the ws 
: P e supper bell had rung; the last group ha , estate, : g ; F » | Madawaska territory, and many active and enterpris- | 0tices of the arts, laws, and institutions of the Greeks, d 
70 78h A pate | left the deck ; the lights ‘were streaming from whom he had known and moved with in palmy ee ae roe ga a vatloue mays ing individual will be deterred from distant western | gether with the Geography of Greece; itis illustrat- ew 
Stay, my old friend, not thus we part-- the cabin windows, and casting their gleams days of proud and golden prosperity, but who! the communit First on the hist of hebtes otek | eaten pag rill tarn:thair labor emerie he Bie on by Maps and Engravings, 
ays! —< ; : ane : as y- eighteen origi- | ern forests, and soils, and minerals, while that impor- English History, resembles the Grecian in its ar- almost 
Why ia such haste to be away : over the dark waters; and the lightnings were | ¥®5 99W within those gloomy walls a convict nal members, who met June 12, 181 , is found the | tant section of the country will become a greatagri- | "angement and execution, and attempts, in perspicu- many q 
The solemn reckoning with my heart, flashing across the heavens, wrapping it in felon, condemned to years of silent toil, side by yearn William L. Pulsifer. He acted as the first | cultural and manufacturing district. ous details, to show the benefits of civilization and If you 
Would claim of thee another day. sheets of flame, and followed by loud and deaf- side with villains of every hue and crime. Ina hog ae whey rrie — was for a Gronioreyn —— a " public virtue. ful pre 
~~ : j ening peals of thunder, The wife drew nearer secluded part of the immense building, he found php Béddeing shades caserpabioes left pod soreness IRIAM, 2d edition, by the anther at Lemma Ses dryer Anping ena Lt Robie fs ienrge ie omnadl 
We ve journeyed on through weal and wo, to her husband, and he wrapped her-in his the object of his searcl, attired in the coarse | ny of his interest in the cause of benevolence, in a Naples. Published and for sale b by means of which youn fay ‘be i riiicand both 
Till we are near the parting strand, mantle. and sheltered her with his umbrella .| particolored convict dress, soiled and dirty, his legacy to the Society’s funds. Most of our early H. P. NICHOLS & CO. in right action, by the condi A NB : Ww 
And I some sacrifice would make, nik nbiBer “Fae aaake. Ween Aber te hair cropped close to his head, and his small yet metbers, officers, and patrons, have also passed ‘ the ni7 tf 147 Washington street. and honorable conduct. on ulpit t 
Before I give the parting hand. whiting chek the hebnen. 3 tonietion 2 dignified form, bent painfully over his task. His ate 9b ns ~ltmAeherbr elewed a nucks| [JOWITT’S: BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG.—| ,,nvements of Mythology. This work has been ds Gad 
The rain descended in torrents. The um-} CoUatenance was deadly pale, save where, upon | of philanthropy and beneficence. WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. publish this day | ‘Thy eBooks | ibe imp see a: onlay likel 
Say, what the record thou hast made, adie ob Gat 4 anmdncters rene cast aside, | Cach cheek, a-small deep hectic spot told the For several years, the annual subscriptions and do- — Mary Howitt’s Tales, in verse, with many engrav- They have Such GettelGhie wt Soreness. e y. 
And which I know I must abide, d th > ta h a if th d troubled workings of his unquiet mind, while his nations amounted to only a few hundred dollars, but | ings- country. Withour inevelish: a ~ hay owe ins ne sleep, 
Wihhet teoda.af meses. const thon afend and they were bot renched as if they ha me , on a rapid increase of population and of poor in the | This completes the series of three, by Mary Howitt,| the as hor niadg of pow 
y plead, unshaven chin with a beard of @ week’ 6 . po P ; ‘ : y greatly extend the common course of education 
> apace abies Phra stood beneath a cataract. The husband says, ' a beard of a week’s growth) city, applications for relief multiplied, public appro- | ‘arms a beantiful set for children, in good style and of | ‘They are printed in the most convenient { d present 
y many, many sin: ; —‘ you cannot endure this: I must iry to find | contrasted strangely with bis high marble-like bation was awarded to the Society, its funds augment- po alae apg pen gh first is MARY HOW-| are cheap, and ofa arable fabric. do ano 
, : E ’ forehead, and altered features—imparting a| ¢4 and in 1818, an act of incorporation was obtained. with many engravings ; F le b ; : 
Canst say the widow's heart for joy wer: meee for you." wildness to his appesrance which beftred the | At Periods of unusual distress, the Society has re. | #4 MARY HOWITT’S NATURAL HISTORY. inthis i ee One 
Was made to break into a song? He soug t the captain of the boat, and found Ppe rete 8 ceived and disbursed considerable amounts, Inone| * Sweet Mary Howitt! Her name brings a magic cL ES OF THE Hav vw wa gi SOR OE -- shore, 
The hapless orphan made less sad? him in bis dry and comfortable quarters. * My gloomy scene eround. It was Benjamin year, about $6,000 was expended. At more pros- with it, let us see it when and where we will ; it is ALES OF THE DAY, Ist and 2d series—con- fishing 
The ennak ln: titek tine aueee strong ? wife is in feeble health; she is drenched with| Rathbun the forger. He was occupied in shaping perce periods within the last ten years, its annual pide paar — sree pO a of wis- deomag. Wat Sheen hae _— oa ge noe esntiat 
, the rain. Cannot you, sir, persuade the ladies | the beechen blocks of which joiner’s planes are istfibutions have been less. It has always been the | ¢om learned by the wayside and under the hedgerows, | 5) ish ‘Macazi cage ocomaninaed these 
‘ , ; ; aim of the Committee to avoid unnecessary all . | breathing perfumes—not the perfumes of balls and nee ese « 
The wine and cil of Christién love to admit her into their cabin that she may be made, and steadily wrought at his new employ- ces, aware that alms improperly given: ti ouly to routs, bat of violets and wild flowers.’—.Vew Month. * Cheap, lively, novel and talented, they deserve long d 
With ready aid been freely given ? sheltereé during the storm ? ment, his delicate hands unused to manual labor evil. W., J. & Co. have lately published about twent pap ess ce Pugh patronage every day.’—Centinel. yonder 
Against my own besetting sins ‘No!’—was the coarse and harsh reply.|Plying busily and dexterouly the tools of his/ “ During the last winter, the calls upon your Com. | DUS ae carathe St ga Sheet i a Eo: te high of the rubicps doviank oF 2 Logg seater dtr gained 
Have watched and prayed, or vainly striven ? ‘No: the ladies want no negroes there.’ workbench, As the visitor gazed upon the sad{ mittee pho Saneaally numerous and pressing, oc- ats =n) and beautifully illustrated. cream of the English, ee hee ear a There 
» , , : : : casione t i s ‘ $s, being selections 
During the dark and stormy night, that hus- spectacle, through the narrow openings of the! the aly Yas tack ot edegiey uibat. the Braet acts cE GE . . oa from them, and is printed on exceedingly neat and things, 
Or tear of sorrow has been shed, band and wife sat together, unsheltered and dark passage from which the convicts are watch- of poor emigrants among us, and the continuance of Second re DEED or Buperimaniel Rotigion: |" elegant type, at's tow price. —N. Y. Sun. interes 
For words of kindness left unspoken ? unpitied, upon the deck. They might have had ed by the guards of the prison, unseen by the} intemperance, the fearful scourge to the poor, and|~ ‘This little work has b inted in Lond 147 Washington street, they al 
Or secret prayer, for grace to keep bitter thoughts in view of their own state. | Prisoners another visitor stood by similarly oceu- rome source of wo in every community where it| favorably noticed, oa pill pian todd the following mi . eee ptt 
- , j ied, who had b 4 ae a t ti isti ; _ A. Us As thsi 
The perfect law of love unbroken ? They must have felt deep and heavy anguish a. ws a ae een emplyed by the wen they In Some of these particulars, the present indica- maar 8 Pong gga ga a Me oR anna Ae af ig Tractsof the American Unitarian Association er is | 
as they remembered that this was but the com- ntemplating, as one of the superinten-} tions are more favorable. Business has revived to| be t af ite i furnished im sets or numbers, by JAMES You 
Ah! the receding wave of time mon treatment of their race. And when they dents of his two thousand laborers,when engag- | some extent, employment can more generally be ob- to Sepraue. peng roma Tac anol tment , MERROS & C8..Baaes Washington st. tf_mi2 emine 
Now bears thee silently away, gazed vpon the bright cabin windows, and| 4 in carrying on his gigantic operations, The} tained by those who are able and willing to labor, and | be, yet with sufficient fulness, with great etidanass, F° RNESS’S REMARKS.—Jesus and his Biog- elo u 
Te mingle with the shadowy past, thought of the females who were there reclin- | /atter stood silently intent on the scene, until he-} besiathio? Gimatnisliea sizer tant winter ee the ~ mnch [snes gens Ghee neg eae pian Nae inetd wanhcoa et atearh? cn. the Four Gospels und 
And seals thy record for the judgement day. ing upon couches of down, or sofas of damask, burst Into tears and turned aways Phe ‘irres emigrants, who had been grcssly deceived at home, py tea Wtees cana cos he ons xield ne Ont fila > ara By W. H. Furness. er may 
or perhaps weeping over the tale of imaginary pressible sympathies which arise in the humen in relation to thiscountry by the false representation | Some dozen of larger works ioight beimsetionsé Just Baap Raglan b But if 
wo; and thea thought af the contres,—thougit| Posom, often in defiance of the stern decision of| of terested emigration agents have reirned lo Eu; | which, alhough devoted mos eopeclly ‘othe eiv:| «8 = YAMES MUNROE & CO. you wi 
of their own state, and that prejudice thus ex. | Justice, ang often lavished upon unworthy object} janes; miserab healthy t te, and pestilen|o hee aes srejeious auperionce,’ + vitel gudlinete,’ ; : 
BY MRS. L. RB. SIGOURNEY. posed them :—think you that these unsheltered whom some redeeming trait has endeared to us, pane Page of silenses An kc ly aig ag 5 a ee a te irae sa ee pre J amaneuaeer™ 3 wv oe ohencien, r bgt 
Let us make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad.| OUtCasts felt disposed to extenuate the guilt of overpowered bis feelings,and he left the prisoner } interior 0: Western country, where they find profita- | ing peace with God through Soous Cie; weal wee DD. Price 5 ceuts. Just published by JAMES thin “ 
Genesis, x1. 4. | harboring it? To view it as amiable, as inno- | to the * peopled solitude of that populous. dun- eth te ane cheap living, and a wholesome mor- repay the patient, laborious reader, with that clear Se: ani 3 dosry Agents of the A. U.A., 154 aie 
justi a ae a tisfi i ngton street. : 
Make to thyself a name, “ae dg hg z Ser geon,— Buffalo Com, Adv. But while we hope the necessity for ps aailindieting §., ge ep Ot Shoes oy = (ounray STORIES, by May Ruwcl sais ; much s 
Not with the breath of clay, id they then think of the European travel- gna tae Peete ' relief may not be so great the coming winter as in| ynderstand it va ict tee 4 usse Hon : 
Which, like the broken ames ites ler who was found by the African woman, w LEANNESS, aecletts om it Bis del a at ns tion ga Ege men may derive from it instrue- Sa s. dl et 
mie ’ : ’ e are not to suppose that there i i- Ceery Ane. nevoten sand coadjutorscan/ Publish fe - BOOKS. i 
Doth sigh itself away ; var Pulses sad, and faint was he, and taken form proportion Pheadet the Hones sad ; tis cease in their accustomed charities, Many never j 5. mn ier eewy: 8. Gs, Rig? Man N the New Year. Fang hh Snetanpan ond We 
Not with the fame that vaunts to her hut, and fed, and warmed, and cherished? | . P f P © qneniny aud qual) have, and never can recover from the state of partial ayes ees The Jewel er Token of Friendship, steel}. Cnr 4 
The tyrant on his threae; And then compare Christian, prejudiced Amer-| 'Y of food eaten and the size and corpulence | dependence brought on them by the extraordinary re- DDRESS by his Excellency, Edward Everett,| The Violet, edited by Miss Leslie, steel engra- ing. 
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